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CHRISTMAS FOLLY. 


y= Christmas is over, the tree dismantled of its 

toys and its twinkling tapers, the gifts discussed 
and laid away, and the hour of sober reaction arrived, 
in too many households there is a sigh over what may be 
christened Christmas folly; for fast in the wake of Christ 
mas follows the pursuing train of the Christmas bills, and 
fathers struggling to support large families on slender 
salaries, mothers accustomed to the drill and the discipline 
of a thousand small and obscure economies, suddenly 
awaken to the fact that the beautiful season has left them 
to drag through weary weeks a ball and chain of harass- 
ing indebtedness. Than this nothing can be more depress- 
ing, nothing more fatally sure to wreck domestic peace, 
nod to age men and women prematurely, and well would 
it be for us all if a few rules could be laid down and reso- 
lutely observed, so that Christmas should never cause us 
to indulge in reckless spending far in excess of the in- 
come. 

In the first place, if people cannot deny themselves the 
great pleasure of gift-making, let them limit the number 
of those who are on their list. The widening circles, which, 
beyond the immediate group at the fireside, include aunts, 
uncles, cousins nearer or farther in degree of kinship, 
friends, and acquaintances, run up in some cases into the 
hundreds. 

To send even a letter—which, by-the-bye, is an admira- 
ble Christmas gift in itself, so personal, so intimate, so 
fragrant with affection it may be—to send even this to ev- 
eryvody one wishes to compliment means a large invest- 
ment of time, thought, and trouble, and to those who must 
count very frugally, indeed, the stamps mean an outlay 
which may be formidable. For some of us any recogni- 
tion of the Christmas joy, beyond our verbal expression of 
good-will, is really a phase of Christmas folly. 

But it is not the crowning folly. This is reached in the 
giving of what may be described as the composite pres- 
ent—the present sent by pupils to their preceptors; by 
congregations to their pastor, by teachers in Sunday- 


schools to their superintendent. In every assemblage of 
people who thus bestow a united gift there are not a few 
who cannot easily and comfortably afford to give any- 


thing at all, but who have not the moral courage to de- 
cline, and so, with smiling faces and reluctant hearts, they 
add their grudging and hardly earned dollars, wondering 
the while what they can do without to make up for the 
useless sacrifice. Pride, that insatiate Moloch of the hu- 
man heart, urges them on, and they simply do what they 
prefer not to do because they are afraid either of being 
thought mean and stingy or of having their poverty sus- 
pected. This is the coronation of Christmas folly. 

Christmas is so dear and sweet a season, so full of jolli- 
ty, so radiant with loving thoughts, that it seems a pity 
it should ever be spoiled or shadowed by a misconception. 
A truer self-respect, a finer feeling for the meaning of the 
day, a greater delicacy and discernment, would save us 
from clouding our sunshine, or wronging our creditors, 
or defrauding ourselves of the ease of mind which should 
be our right, or making our homes unhappy because of 
anxieties induced by wasteful spending during the boli- 
days. By all means the open hand where it can be afford- 
ed. But never the expenditure which transcends honor 
and honesty, and is weak and ill-judged, and leads one 
not to Christmas merriment, but to Christmas folly. 


THE LETTER OF A WORKER. 


NEW YORK just now is full of young men and wo- 
LN men who have forsworn affluence and comfort in 
order to live and labor among the poor. They have gone 
into the slums as teachers, nurses, general helpers, being 
moved by a common purpose to ameliorate painful condi- 
tions among the indigent and ignorant, 

The experimental stage of their work is for the most 
part passed, and the outsider to-day is asked to judge of 
results, not theories, and to contribute according to his 
means and sympathies to these. Almost every mail, in 
fact, brings some fresh plea to him, now one and now an- 
other philanthropic venture being in danger of failure 
upiess substantial aid is proffered 

Sometimes, however, one has a word from a worker who 
does not ask for financial help. but who hints at disap- 

intment and bitterness of spirit. Confessions are made 

y which one sees that ideals are dimmed, belief and en- 
thusiasms dying. The young nurse in the hospital, who 
has meant to see only the individual man or woman in 
every case of suffering. finds, after a year's experience, 
and the having watched at the death of scores of people, 
that, in spite of all her efforts, she begins to regard the 
sick and the dying as belonging to general classes and 
masses, 


Her power to individualize is gone, except when rare 
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and exceptional people are presented—gone with ay a 
few months of service—that power which ev u- 
manitarian, every worker who would the spirit of 
Christ into service for the world, would before all else 
keep unshaken. 

Sometimes, too, one of these workers loses faith. It is 
such a one, I think, who has written me this week. 


“IT have been guilty,” the letter says, * of a 
lately” (it is against the rich, I w; somew else the writer 
says something to prove such sentiments against them), ‘** because 
li 4+). > - I will not lose or chan 
poor, em: uman being cannot cope suppose 
submission is the last + Ramee .. . Where are your great thong! ts 
that will live and help humanity?” the writer goes on to say. “ 't 
you hate your work, and that are bound to please, and to conceal 


your truths so dexterously that they will vot offend? But there is a 
younger schoo) of writers who are coming on, who are not going to 
»e afraid, and who will write more than just the little things will 


please their sets.” 


All reformers,I suppose, are subject to reactions. Their 
very enthusiasms carry them too far. In their eagerness 
to convince the world, and themselves perhaps, they dis- 
cuss results too fluently, look for them too eagerly, taking 
their stand so blindly in the places where these results are 
to be expected that they forget at last what their own pri- 
mal impulses were. The writer of this letter was all en- 
thusiasm three years ago, full of a spirit of self-sacrifice, 
and of firm convictions of what individual efforts could 
accomplish for the general good. 

I have wonde what reply to make to this letter. 
One does not want to seem complacent in the possession 
of a faith the lack of which brings another wretchedness; 
not to boast of a happiness that comes from lovi'.g one’s 
work when another suggests only hatred. Still, there are 
some things I would like to say to my correspondent, and 
to those who suffer in like ways: 

First. They look too much in one direction—to that in 
which evil conditions lie, and where results are to be at- 
tained. They do not refresh themselves often enough b 
contact with that part of the wofld which they fren ae | 
and which, however they may now despise it, did at least 
so much for them that, enriched by its influence, they felt 
me to ting | something into life among the poor 
which the poor had never before enjoyed. In London 
there is a man who has lived for forty a in the slums, 
but once a week he goes back to his old world, where art 
and letters and fine breeding flourish, in order to enrich 
himself for the benefit of those he works among. 

Again. There is too little renewing of old ideals. Dis- 
appointment comes only when faith is shaken. They who 
complain bitterly of the futility of purposes for good, 
whether they suffer from disappointment in marriage, 
friendship, art, or letters, could find no better thing to do 
than now and then to stop and ask again what their old 
ideals and purposes were. Let them reframe them clearly 
to themselves, and then, if these ideals be found truly fine 
and truly worthy, let these persous live again in them, 
and so be filled with a new spirit. 

We can have but little faith in our own purposes if the 
thought of renewing them brings us dismay. And often 
when we cry out against life, or the power of “titanic 
musses” to overcome us, we are really confessing to our 
own inability to hold cheerfully and valiantly to the ideals 
we have boasted. 

As for truths which my correspondent thinks it requires 
courage to utter, nove of us, I take it, really possess them, 
if we cannot express them through whatever medium is 
given us. The sword-thrust is not at all times more potent 
than the touch sometimes likened to velvet. L. H. F. 


A STANDARD OF DRESS. 


Ms people have standards, even in practical matters. 
4 We form our ideas as to how we should behave at 
home and with our friends, and consider ourselves grossly 
ut fault when we fail; indeed, often lie awake at night 
thinking over the cross word said or the kind word neg- 
lected. We set rules as to how our households should be 
organized, and how our homes should look—that the par- 
lor should be kept immaculate from dust, and the linen on 
the table snowy white. But how few (to whom these other 
things are a consideration) have a rule as to how they 
should dress! 1t must be admitted that this neglect often 
comes from motives of unselfishness, which of course in 
itself is a virtue, but which ceases to be so in a measure 
when let go too far. This is only spoken of in connection 
with the women who have little money to dress on and 
have appearances to maintain. If the home and the table 
are to be kept up, not extravagantly, but so that they al- 
ways look well cared for, is not sume duty due to yourself, 
who are the mistress of it and sit at its head? Many young 
married people make little and sometimes no allowance 
for dress, cherishing the hope that the trousseau will last 
indefinitely. But the trousseau does not do that, and when 
it has gone, and there are children to dress and sofas to be 
covered and new beds to be bought, dress is left out, and 
some one will suffer, unless an effort is made to prevent it. 
Most of the practical questions of life are governed by our 
determination either to do, or to do without, but it is worth 
while for a young woman to try bard for the few clothes 
that are necessary to look well, and that seem in a way her 
birthright. Once you have made up your mind to look 
and to do as well as you can, and not neglect yourself be- 
cause you are yourself, and other things (you think) are so 
much more important, you must keep to it. That is one 
of the hardest parts, for there will constantly be obstacles 
to overcome. 

There are days when clothes and the care of them (for 
they are a care) seem im ible, there is so much else to 
be done. You are “‘ too tired to change,” or, ‘‘ No one will 
come in,” or, ‘‘ This is good enough for to-day.” Start 
right in the morning, every morning, and you have made 
a t step toward the standard. 

ves are to be home in the afternoon, dress early, and 
be ready for whoever may come in. Let nothing inter- 
fere with these simple rules, and you will always look 
well, provided you let nothing interfere with the other 
rule of having certain gowns ready and in order for the 
time they are needed. It is so easy to let things go, and 
not to care very much, but by so doing you miss a great 
many of the simple pleasures of life. 

Every woman knows how much better she feels, and 
how much better she acts, if she is well dressed. new 
gown will often do more for one than half a dozen bottles 
of tonic. How happy you feel when you step along, and 


how glad to meet that nice friend you liked sv much last 
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summer! This seems a small detail, but life is made 
up of little things, and it is the small trying things of 
every day that help make it hard, and which for our own 
pe’ we ought to try to alleviate. The things that seem 
of little importance, when considered by themselves, are 
often of P einy- importance when considered in their rela- 
tion to o things. And if to look well sometimes seems 
of little importance, surrounded as we are by greater mat- 
ters, let us stop and see if it may not be more important 
than at first sight appears. 





HE second concert of the Boston Symphony Society 

took place on Thursday evening, December 10, at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house, an exceedingly attractive pro- 
gramme being provided, and one peculiarly well-adapted 
to display the virtuoso powers of this justly famous or- 
chestra. 

Mr. Paur is not a sympathetic leader. His readings 
often lack poetry, symmetry, and are almost invariably 
disappointing, and his movements in leading are anything 
but suggestive. At times (although — it is some- 
what cruel to express the idea so frankly, Mr. Paur being 
witbin certain limits a capable conductor) the finest work 
accomplished by the body of musicians he governs seemed 
the outcome of their individual effort, successfully car- 
ried through in spite of rather than maintained by his aid! 
This was especially evident, for example, in the Me- 
phisto Waltz, Liszt’s most wonderful setting to the epi- 
sode taken from Lenau’s Faust. Liszt’s Hungarian blood 
stood him in good stead while dealing with this vividly 
colored scene; and to interpret the din in the tavern, the 
fascinating, tempting measures of that diabolical waltz, 
the innumerable daring, brilliant, and delicately illusive 
effects—which Liszt, of all people in the world, knew how 
to use most suggestively—naturally proved a congenial 
tusk to men accustomed to win their laurels in modern 
works of the most advanced forms of orchestration. 

With Herr Seidl at their head, the performance of the 
Mephisto Waltz would have been a memorable occasion ; 
and even as it was, the audience felt stirred and thrilled 
by a description calculated to haunt the memory, and to 
pique curiosity for a second hearing. 

tlioz’s Roman Carnival Overture afforded ample op- 
portunities in which to demonstrate technical skill, and 
the Tschafkowsky Concerto for violin and orchestra (No. 
2, in D-major, Op. 35) brought forward that most admi 
rable of violinists. Herr Halir, who won a genuine success 
in revealing the beauty of the solo portions of the work, 
and who, in response to a hearty encore, played a Bach 
Gavotie in a masterly fashion. The concert closed with 
the performance of Schumann's C-major Symphony. 


Of course the event of the weck was the Philharmonic 
Concert, which occurred on the evening of December 12, 
at Carnegie Hall, the public rehearsal, according 10 custom, 
taking place on the afternoon of the previous day. The 
programme for these occasions consisted of Dvorak’s ‘‘ Hu- 
sitska” Overture ; (Op. 67) Bach’s Suite in B-minor, for 
flute and string orchestra; the duet from the Flying Duteh- 
man. sung by Madame Clementine de Vere-Sapio and Mr. 
David Bispham; and Beethoven's ** Pastoral” Symphony. 

The opening number was played with inspiring vigor 
and brilliancy of color by Mr. Seid! and his men, and very 
clear and well-balanced work should be placed to the 
orchestra's credit in the interpretation of the quaint move 
ments of the Suite. Herr Seid! took the final movement— 
marked Badinerie—much more rapidly than we are ac- 
customed to hear it played, but he preserved its antique 
flavor, and it was delightfully airy in its humor. 

The Wagner duet was well sung. Mr. Bispham is in 
his element while interpreting Wagner, and save that the 
introductory phrases were a trifle too low for his voice, 
he delivered his lines with telling effect. Madame De 
Vere-Sapio’s intelligence can always be counted on. She 
does not possess a beautiful. warmly colored organ, and 
she often fails to convey emotional ideas by reason of her 
limitations. Senta demands different tones from those it 
is in Madame De Vere-Sapio’s power to produce, and it 
must reluctantly be confessed that she was not at her 
best in the Wagner scene. 


Madame Calvé’s re-entrance on the Metropolitan Opera- 
house stage infused new life into the affairs of the com- 
pany. She selected the ever-popular rdle of Carmen, and 
drew the largest audience of the season; Madame Eames 
singing the part of Micaela, and M. Lassalle and a new 
tenor, M. Salignac, being the Escamillo and Don José in 
what was, taken as a whole, a fairly good representation of 
Bizet’s charming opera. 

M. Salignac, to be heard to advantage, should try his 
fortunes in a smaller building than the Metropolitan, 
whose dimensions have swallowed up the efforts of many 
artists possessing good voices and temperaments, looked 
at from a comparatively modest stand-point. 

Indeed. Calvé dominated most of the affairs of the week. 
She fairly took possession of the Sunday evening concert, 
exerting «ll her wiles. and giving forth a perfect wealth 
of vocal abandonment in demonstrating her marvellous 
resource. 


In the fourth musical of the series at the Waldorf, 
under the management of Mr. Clarence Andrews, Madame 
Calvé was again the central figure. A cycle of French 
songs had been arranged for this special Tuesday after- 
noon, M. Maurice Lefévre furnishing an address in French 
and commenting on the different pieces, interpreted in 
turn by Madame Théo, M. de Gogorza, and Madame 
Calvé. The latter artist rendered Félicien David’s florid 
** Air du Misoli,” from La Perle du Brésil, introducin 
some exquisitely shaded effects in following the flute, an 
in delivering her high notes in diminuendo, filo di voce; 
and she supplied delightful local color in the characteristic 
chansons “ Poitevine ” and “ Cevenole "—the latter being a 
plaintive mountain refrain, such as is sung by the shep- 
herds of the region—although. as Madame Calvé observed, 
oue missed the background of the mountains as the com- 
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pleting touch to the picture. A chanson normande—“ La 
ort du Renaud ”—was dramatically declaimed by this 
gifted and versatile singer, who prefaced ber last contri- 
bution with a deprecatory shrug, and the remark, ‘‘ one 
needs the voice of Plangon to do this properly,” a com- 
pliment doubtless een by the distinguished vocal- 
ist. present in the audience. 

r. Bagby’s musical mornings at the Waldorf continue 
to draw crowds of well-known patrons of music. He 
generously dedicated the receipts of his last musical— 
which celebrated the accomplishment of eighty successful 
repetitions of his undertaking—to the A B C Circle (Neigh- 
borhood Guild), and thus reaped about twelve hundred 
dollars for a thoroughly worthy cause. Mr. Bagby’s pro- 
gramme was as follows: overture of Tannhduser, render- 
ed by a smal] orchestra under the directorship of Herr 
Seidl; the Prize Song from Die Meistersinger, sung by 
Mr. Lavin to orchestral accompaniment; ‘“ Bleuetie,” by 
Gillet, and ‘“‘ Dream after the Ball,” hy Czibulka, for the 
orchestra; aria from Massenet’s Herodiade, sung by Mlle. 
Seygerd, Wagner's “Triume,” for orchestra; three songs 
—" Parting,” “L’ Adieu de Rondel,” and “Pearls of Araby ” 
—interpreted by Mr. Lavin; Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Kammenoi Os- 
troy,” for orchestra; Theme and Variations from the 
‘‘Crown Diamonds,” sung by Mlle. Seygard; and the 
Cavalleria Intermezzo as concluding number, provided by 
Herr Seid] and his followers 

Mr. Bagby made a few remarks explaining the true 
press | of the Rubinstein composition, which used to be 
one of his favorite piano pieces in the old days when he 
surrounded himself with a group of friends and fellow- 
artists in his studio, and himself provided most of the 
illustrations for his talks—charming entertainments, from 
which grew the scheme he has during past seasons been 
so closely identified with. Mlle. Seygard, whose first ap- 
pearance was made with the Symphony Society, proved 
an experienced vocalist, and on bein, pressed for an en- 
core, added a Chaminade song 


= OUR PARIS 
WY LETTER 


| WISH I could say that French women made al) kinds 
of pretty things for Christmas, or for New- Year's, 
which is the French Christmas, and that I could give you 
endless suggestions from them; but, as a matter of fact, 
their Christmas gifts are generally of a nature that we 
would characterize as not made with hands, as their hand- 
work has very little initiative about it. 

I had one charming little French friend who was always 
going about before the holidays doing what she called 
** fancy-works” for New-Year’s. Her soul, which was 
really a most affectionate little soul, brimming over with 
peace-on-earthness and good-will, expressed itself princi- 
pally in bags—bags of old silks put between strips of the 
most wonderful and lovely French embroidery ; and in 
general you will find that nearly everything French wo- 
men do in that line resolves itself sooner or later into em- 
broidery or tapestry. You would be astonished to see 
how delightfully old Beauvaises and Gobelins are copied 
by modern fingers, even to their deliciously faded tones, 
and a chair seat or cushion of this sort becomes a really 
valuable present. 

Of course in general a large part of our Christmasing 
is done in “‘ junk ”-shops, and we are always unearthing 
new ones and making remarkable finds. A little while 
ago we came upon a really wonderful old place ia the 
Rue Bréda. ‘‘Go there for old chairs,” some one told us; 
and since there are endless possibilities in old chairs at 
all times—if nature had been comfortable, man wouldn’t 
have invented them, you know—we made a pilgrimage 
out to this little unsuggestive street, hidden away in the 
artists’ quarter of the Batignolles. 

As we entered, over our heads arched a long narrow 
stone arcade, one of those quaint rambling entrances that 
one finds leading into old Paris houses, whose roof was 
entirely studded with the skeletons of old fauteuils, ghost 
like arms and legs without seats, and without any sort of 
clothing in the way of upholstery, almost shivering in the 
gray uncertain light of the Paris winter afternoon. Old 
secretaries and desks and Maintenon sofas and Pompa- 
dours, rich with carving, were ranged severely and disre- 
spectfully against the moss-covered sides of the place, 
and beyond we saw shivery-looking statues with noses 
and fingers gone, and broken bass-reliefs ranged against 
the little pavilion which seemed to be the shop. 

When we opened the door, the interior was a Rembrandt. 
All the place was in shadow, except for the yellow light 
from a single lamp falling on the quaiut figures of a 
little man with a face like old parchment under a skull- 
cap, and a little old-fashioned black silk woman under a 
quilted black silk bonnet, both polishing away on old ma- 
hogany, apparently rubbing into it veins and deep tints 
and ruddy glows. 

Customers seemed to be anything but welcome. 
“ Chairs?” said the old man, without looking up. “ Chairs?” 
said the old woman. Neither of them offered to show .1s 
any. Much experience of the ways of folk of their ilk 
had made us wise. We stood in silence. After a while 
the little old woman took a Jong brass candlestick, lighted 
in it a solitary candle, and opening a door, motioned to us 
to follow her into cavernous depths beyond. We trailed 
behind her through great silent rooms stuffed with antiqui- 
ties, hung with old brasses and mirrors and tapestries, and 
ceilinged with curious lamps and pendants and bibeloques, 
rooms in which you might have seen the ghosts of your 
grandmothers and your great-grandmothers and all your 
other ancestors, and never a light anywhere except from 
the little candle, which bravely threw its beams as far as 
possible, but only made the darkness visible. 

In the end Alice recklessly invested in a Louis XIII. 
bergére with one halting leg, bought for the modest sum of 
thirteen francs, or two dollars and sixty cents, and I in an 
Enipire fauteuil, valued at seventeen francs, but judicious- 
ly bartered down in the end to thirteen. Each gave hers 
to the other for Christmas, and, put in repair and cov- 
ered, one with white silk dotted over with little buaches 
of rose-buds, and the other with green Empire stuff with 
yellow figures, each forms one of the proudest ornaments 
of our respective salons. 

Another delightful Christmas junketing that we remem- 
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ber was when we gave each other pieces of old Sévres 
and old Monstier bought in that dear little shop of the 
Rue de Séze, the one where they sometimes have the 
funny old prints in the windows. The little woman who 
keeps this is really a character, for nothing apparently 
disconcerts her more than to have people enter her do- 
main, especially if she thinks they have come to buy. 

She retreats at once to the little back room, from which 
she eyes you furtively as a mortal enemy, in spite of her 
twinkling eyes and rosy cheeks. And when we went for 
the last time with the fell intent of the purchaser in our 
eyes, the only welcome we got was a forbidding-looking 
back bending over a brass saucepan on the top of « brazier. 
‘I’m making white sauce,” she said, as we called ‘‘ Ma- 
dame!” ‘I can’t leave it, orit’!i burn.” ‘‘ But, madame, 
we’ve come to buy things,” we said. ‘“ Really, we are 
customers.” ‘ Sapristi! le bon Dieu himself knows that 
I’ve got enough ennuis without being bothered with cus- 
tomers,” was the only response, accompanied by a vigor- 
ous stirring. ‘‘ But you'd bave a good many more if you 
didn’t have any customers at all,” we answered, launghing- 
ly; PF pe be sorry enough for that.” *‘‘Mais non. | 
should at Jeast be tranquil,” was the answer. ‘‘I should 
be able to attend to the making of a sauce with that tran- 
guillity of spirit which it demands.” ‘‘ Give us these two 
pieces very cheap, then,” we said, ‘‘and we'll go.” The 
little woman stirs, cbhaffs, bargains, stirs again, and finall 
wraps up the old Sévres and the vieux Monstier, and stuffs 
them into our hands, bemoaning the low price at which 
we are getting them, and saying it is all because of her 
white sauce. If she gave avy more time to us, it would 
surely be burned. 

Sometimes we wonder if all this is a pose of the little 
woman's, but we have decided not. You might say that 
Paris was made up of men, women, and curiosity-dealers. 
These last, in their curious shops, seem to live in funny 
worlds, like those one sees on Chinese wall-papers and on 
Nankin teacups. And one always feels as though, with 
that close sympathy that assuredly exists between ani- 
mate and inanimate things, some of the quips and cranks 
and wanton wiles of these curious old things passed into 
their characters. Nobody has ever.drawn the Paris col- 
lector with so masterful a touch as Balzac, in his Cousin 
Pons. But the true Paris dealer, born to the trade, his 
sus rising and setting in his little world with its strange 
inhabitants which he grows to love, no one, so far as I 
know, has yet touched upon. 

One rage in Paris in the shape of Christmas presents 
does not seem to have yet reached New York—that is, the 
fashion of making beautiful little meudles, or pieces of 
furniture, from skeletons of plain white wood. The first 
thing, of course, is to buy the frame. And so fashionable 
has the fancy for this white wood furniture become that 
shops have sprung up where nothing but the unpainted 
models are sold. 

One buys there an exact reproduction of almost any 
shape in any classic style, from Louis XV. and Louis 
XVI. tables down to tiny little models of Sedan chairs, to 
be decorated in the style of Vernis Martin and used purely 
forornament. At the same place one buys enamel, ivory- 
paint, or varnish. And one ransacks the antiquity shops 
for ideas and for morsels of old silk of the period wished. 
There is no end to the pretty forms in little work-tables, 
for instance, daintily inlaid with antique silks, to waste- 
paper tables with silken pouches, to dainty dressing- 
tables, to odd and pretty bits of furniture, really pure ia 
style and line, because made from the really old models. 

Many a pretty bedroom have I seen entirely furnished 
from the ‘‘ Village en Bois” (the Wooden Village) of the 
Rue de Rome, the inlaid-work, cushions, and hangings all 
done in chintz, after designs from Marie Antoinette’s 
Petit Trianon, or some Pompadour cretonne. The rage 
for this sort of thing has gone so far that I have known 
people even to find out private and particular designs for 
themselves—a guaint old bed and table, perhaps, of the 
time of Louis X[II.—and have them made by their own 
cabinet-maker. KaTHARINE De FoREst. 














DEBUTANTES’ WARDROBES. 


dha provide a suitable wardrobe for a débutante is by no 

means an easy task this winter, for fashion has de- 
creed mavy fixed rules as regards colors, styles, and ma- 
terials, and there is a decided contrast in the costumes 
worn by young girls and those of older women. Fortu- 
nately there is no lack of choice among what is really 
suitable, and it is only to bestow taste and time in choos- 
ing what is pretty and becoming to insure satisfactory re- 
sults; and though the more money expended the hand- 
somer the wardrobe, there are plenty of bargains to be 
found which will enable girls whose dress allowance bas a 
fixed limit to have all that is needed for a thorough outfit ; 
and not only gowns, bats, cloaks, furs, etc., but the many 
small accessories that in these days are part of every com- 
plete costume, and which add so much to the finished 
look of a perfectly gowned woman who has attended to 
every detail. 


STREET COSTUMES. 


A most important costume is the one to be worn in the 
street—one that is not too elaborate for a morning walk, 
and at the same time is smart enough for a luncheon or 
afternoon reception. It is almost impossible really to 
make the one gown do duty for all these purposes, so that 
there should be one rough-and-ready tailor-made cheviot 
for ordinary occasions, severely plain, but well fitting. 
The better gown is of cloth, smooth-faced, of a bright blue 
braided with black, this made with gored skirt with de- 
cided flare but not exaggeratedly wide, and without any 
trimming except perhaps three or four rows of flat braid. 
The waist is in reality a jacket, tight-fitting and braided 
in military fashion with black, Sometimes the back is 
braided as well as the front, with a deep point between 
the shoulders, but the smartest have only the braiding in 
front and on the sleeves. With this costume is worn a 
boa of gray fox with large muff of the same, and a soft vel- 
vet toque. Only young fresh skins can stand gray fur, 
but to them it is intensely becoming, and the bright blue 
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makes it even more so. Bright red is also suitable for 
young girls, but it is very much toned down with black 
satin and black braid. A vew style is of rough goods, the 
skirt slit at each seam for perhaps six or eight inches from 
the hem, and V-shaped pieces of black satin inserted. 
There is a broad bias belt of black satin, and the bolero 
fronts open over a full black satin blouse. Rows of jet 
and gilt buttons are put on at either side of the bolero, and 
are an effective trimming against the black and red, and 
with these red gowns large picture-hats of black velvet 
trimmed with black ostrich tips are worn. 

Costumes of pale gray cloth are also much in fashion 
for young girls, and are certainly exquisite in ate 5 
They are made with a plain skirt and a short braided jack- 
et, and, worn with gray furs and a gray felt hat trimmed 
with gray ostrich tips, look delightfully fresh and youth- 
ful. In tan cloth a smart gown has the skirt trimmed with 
bias folds of the same material. A bolero jacket is slit up 
the back three inches, and laced with gold and brown cord. 
A wide belt and full front of pale rose-colored silk relieves 
the dulness of the tan and makes it more youthful. This 
gown also has a picture-hat, of warm brown velvet, 
trimmed heavily with ostrich tips of a lighter brown, with 
the ends of the tips a rose pink. 


ETON JACKETS. 


Eton jackets are more becoming 'o young girls than to 
older women, and the leading dressmukers have been clev- 
er enough to recognize that fact, and have made up many 
costumes with them. Velveteens of beautiful texture, and 
corduroy as well, are becoming more popular every day 
for street costumes, and the favorite and smartest pattern 
is the Eton jacket and plain skirt. In deep red figured 
velveteen, which closely resembles corduroy, but is softer 
in texture, a very noticeable gown is made, with the Eton 
— so long at the back as to show just a line of the 
dlack satin belt, in front finished with broad pointed revers 
which are not stiffened with canvas or other interlining, 
and consequently fall iuto most graceful folds. With this 
gown a black hat with feathers is worn, and is most be- 
coming. Dark brown velveteen made on the same lines, 
but with a tight-fitting waistcoat and broad belt of yellow 
silk, and trimmed with bands of mink, is another pretty 
costume, which, with a toque of brown trimmed with a 
border of mink, and three mink-tails at the left side, is as 
smart a costume as any girl could possibly wish for. 

The short jackets of fur, seal-skin, or Persian lamb, are 
very desirable, but must always be short, as the long coats 
ure only for older women. sides the Eton jackets, the 
Russian blouses in fur, belted in with a narrow gold belt, 
are in fashion, and most becoming to slender figures. None 
of the fur jackets fasten to the throat, but open with re- 
vers and show the ribbon stock or white lace bow which 
is now in fashion, and the white or light color against the 
dark fur is in charming contrast. 


EVENING GOWNS. 


Daintiness is or should be the predominant feature of a 
young girl’s evening gowns. White has from time imme- 
morial been the color for a débutante to wear, but the light 
shades of blue, pink, and even yellow are also allowable. 
At the Assembly ball given in the new ballroom of the Wal- 
dorf the débutantes of this season made their first appear- 
ance, and almost without exception wore white ball gowns. 
Exquisitely fresh did they look, and the gowns were ap- 
parently simple, but there was nothing simple in either 
the materials used or the making, for only the smartest of 
dressmakers could have*fashioned them. 

Light gauzy fabrics made over satin or silk under-slips 
were the rule; sometimes skirts of tulle bad satin waists 
trimmed with tulle, and often both waists and skirts were 
covered with the same material. One gown of embroid 
ered chiffon had the pattern of garlands interspersed with 
bow-knots embroidered around the skirt, which was also 
trimmed with a very full flounce headed with a double 
ruche, All through the ruche were bunches of small pink 
roses. The waist, of plain chiffon, bad a girdle-belt of me- 
dium width made of pearls and rhinestones. Around the 
neck of the low-cut bodice were puffings of the chiffon, 
and the sleeves were of plissé chiffon, while diagonally 
across from shoulder to belt and extending down on the 
skirt was a spray of pink roses and green leaves. For the 
hair, which was dressed high, was a stiff little spray of 
the same roses. 

Billowy skirts of white tulle over white satin, with 
bodice of white satin, composed another gown, which was 
trimmed with marguerites. There were no flowers on the 
skirt, but a short bertha around the neck of the bodice was 
made of the marguerites, softened by a narrow flounce of 
very sheer lace. The effect of the gown was most artistic 
and youthful. 

A white satin gown, covered with gauze so sheer that 
it looked like the merest film, had an extremely odd waist 
which had somewhat of a jacket effect iv front, with nar- 
row revers opening from a very full front of gauze studded 
with pearls. The revers were embroidered in pearls and 
silver, and ended in a point at the top of the sleeves. The 
sleeves were butterfly puffs with a puff of gauze between, 
and the most unique point of the whole costume was the 
under-sleeves of gauze, which were shirred and fitted 
tight to the arm, extending down over the hands like mits. 
Most becoming to the arm was this under-sleeve, but there 
were some criticisms as to whether it was not more suit- 
able to a dinner gown than a bal! gown. 

The round-cut evening waist quite off the shoulders is 
more fashionable than the square-cut, and while, of course, 
it shows the shoulder, it can really be arranged more mod- 
estly than a square-cut gown. All evening gowns are 
worn a trifle higher than last year, and a soft fold or two 
of chiffon or lace is arranged for a tucker. Lace berthas 
are again in fashion, but they are now worn of the nar- 
rower laces, and generally have a ruffle or puff beneath 
them of velvet or satin, and are caught up at intervals 
with rosettes. Arranged in this way they are more be- 
coming, and do not hide the lines of the figure, as they do 
when too deep. 


PLAID VELVET WAISTS FOR HOUSE WEAR. 


Plaid velvet waists of the new weaves of velvet to wear 
with different colored skirts are also for young girls. 
These also are slashed in front and show a lace jabot, 
sometimes there are three slashings, which are held to- 
gether with narrow gilt cord and tiny gilt buttons. White 
with a bright plaid is invariably becoming and girlish in 
appearance, 





RECEPTION AND EVENING GOWNS. 


\ RECEPTION gown which has the skirt of black 
l ind white striped silk, with colored chiné flowers in 
the broad white stripes, has the bodice pleated in at the 
waist, and the open front filled in with draperies of span 
gled white net. The long wrinkled sleeves are also of the 
net, headed by small silk puffs. Over the waist is a gui 
pure bolero with flaring Medici collar and full epau- 
lettes 

A young lady’s ball gown is made throughout of ac 
cordion - pleated white tulle mounted over white silk, 
and is abundantly trimmed with pale pink 
roses with foliage A long garland starts 
from the white satin belt, passing down 
the left side of the skirt and parting 
near the foot, and clusters are studded 
it intervals about the bottom of the 
skirt The low baby-waist has a gar 
land across the front, and small bunches 
catch up the butterfly puffs that form the 
Bee VE 

A young girl's gown of light blue 
mousseline de sole mounted over silk to 
match is trimmed on the skirt with clus 
tered rows of narrow black velvet ribbon 
The low full waist is barred with cross 
rows of the ribbon, and has a satin girdle 
trimmed with close rows and finished with 
smal]! rosettes of the ribbon. The sleeves 
are double puffs divided by a frill. A 
slender garland of heather is around the 
nec k. 

An evening reception grown shown on 
page 1085 is composed of a pink chiné 
figured silk skirt and a bodice in which 
pink chiffon and black velvet are com 
bined. The blouse part of the waist is of 
chiffon, and the velvet corselet is embroid 
ered in gold thread and beads. Pointed 
revers meet in knots of pink ribbon on the 
shoulders, from which bretelles are carried 
down to the corselet 

A pretty separate waist of pink silk and 
mousseline de soie has full fronts, a deep 
belt fastened in shirred headings on the 
side, and a stock-collar with a mousseline 
ruche and silk tabs edged with mousseline 
pleatings. The guipure lace bolero forms 
tabs at the lower edge, and is finished 
with a pleating The long wrinkled 
mousseline sleeves are shirred with head 
ings, and headed by three ruffles on the 
shoulder 
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JEWELLED PURSES. 


( y* all the pretty fancies that are in fash- 
ion this season the jewelled purses are 
perhaps the most noticeable, and the num- 
ber of old family jewels that have been 
dragged out from their boxes to ornament 
these purses is quite remark 
able. Turquoises, topazes, 
amethysts, are the favorites, 
but more rare and valuable 
stones are also used. Even 
sapphires, rubies, and emer- 
alds are seen, and diamonds 
have also been exhibited, 
but the last-mentioned are 
considered incongruous. 

The purses themselves are 
made of fine gold chain-work 
with a flat top, in the centre 
of which is set a large jewel. 
They have always a gold 
fob, which is finished with a 
stone the same as the one on 
the top, only smaller, but 
this fob is only for show, as 
the purse itself should be 
fastened to one of the thin 
gold chains studded with 
jewels that are now worn 
about the neck. It is sup- 
posed that the purse is put 
in the front of the dress, 
slipped in the belt. or car- 
ried in the muff, and not too 
conspicuously displayed. 

Of course there are many 
imitations to be bought, and 
some of them are remark- 
ably good, but there are few 
people who do not have 
some topazes or amethysts 
which are quite out of fash- 
ion in setting, and are just 
what is needed. 

Much simpler, but still ex- 
ceedingly attractive, are the 
silver purses made in the 
same style and often with- 
out any jewels. 

Enamel and rare minia- 
tures are not considered too 
handsome for the gold 


~~ 

t would seem as though 
anew opportunity was here 
found to spend money on a 
so - called trifle—a new ad- 
dition to the many luxuries 
of a fashionable collector. 
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EVENING WRAPS. 
ly evening wraps there are many handsome varieties 
this season, and some charming models drawn at 
McCreery’s and at Altman’s are illustrated on page 1089. 
A cape in dull n cloth has a collar and an exaggerated- 
ly large hood, both lined with changeable pink and green 
taffeta shirred on cords,and trimmed with a border of sable. 

An extremely odd cape is of burnt orange velvet em- 
broidered in silver, with cream lace draped around the 
shoulders and caught with large turquoise and rhinestone 
cabochons, The ermine border is separated from the vel- 
vet by a narrow ruche of pale orange crépe. 

A superb cloak is of white brocaded silk, with long 
hanging sleeves, and dra- 
pery of white satin em- 
broidered in silver. At 
the back of the collar is a 
large bow of white satin. 
Elaborate feather trim- 
ming and very full plissé 
white chiffon are put 
around the collar und 
down the fronts of the 
cloak. 
ar. m pus unique in color 

é and material is a silk wrap, 
the ground black and cov- 
ered all over with large red 
and purple chiné flowers 
and crossbars of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with cape 
frills, collar and cuffs of 
deep mauve velvet, lined 
with satin of the same 
shade. At the neck and 
wrists is lace of a dull 
orange color, covered with 
black plissé ruffles. At 
one side of the collar is a 
bunch of dull red chrys 
anthemums, and at the 
other a rosette of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. 

A cloak of pale dull 
green velvet has revers 
and cape of white satin 
with black embroidery, a 
ruff of white chiffon plissé, 
and trimmings of lace and 
black and white chiffon. 

In white satin with a 
raised pattern of moss 
green velvet is a regal 
robe. The revers and wide 
sleeves are lined with er- 
mine, while the under- 
sleeves and vest of white 
satin are draped with lace. 
Pink chiffon plissés, pink 
satin lining, and rose-buds 
on the shoulder give an 
artistic touch of color. 
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FIRST-PRIZE FAN DESIGN AT THE EXHIBITION OF FANS AND MINIATURES—“SCHOOL FOR CUPIDS,” BY MADAME MARIE GRIVAZ. 


THE EXHIBITION OF FANS AND 
MINIATURES 
What are the secrets it knew? 
Weavings of plot and of plan! 
Bat where is the Pompadour too? 
This was the Pompadour’s fan ° 
—Avstin Donson 


_— dainty verses rose appropriately in one’s mem 
ory at the recent exhibition which formed part of the 
fair in aid of the Messiah Home for Children. There were 
cases of old fans, faded bits of silk and delicate carved 
ivory, that were fluttered by fair ladies long since dead, 
and could tell such secrets if they would. Though a veri- 
table Pompadour fan was not amongst them, there were 
several of equal historic interest—one carried by Marie 
Antoinette when Dauphiness, a beautiful Vernis Martin 
given by Voltaire to Madame du Chitelet, and one of 
Venetian workmanship, formerly the property of the 
Countess Gustiniani. 

It is remarkable to what proportions fan-collecting has 
been carried in this country, ranging from well-preserved 
heirlooms in families to collections numbering hundreds, 
and of all countries and periods. 

The Lazarus Collection in the Metropolitan Museum 
sets a high standard for our collectors, and there are many 
owned by private individuals which vie with it in com 
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pleteness. The thirty Italian, Spanish, Dutch, and French 
examples lent by Mrs. Richard M. Hunt were especial 
ly interesting in their variety. Mr. Henry G. Marquand 
lent French eighteenth-century fans, wonderfully pre- 
served through the storms of the Revolution; Mrs, Cad- 
walader Jones, Italian eighteenth century, ornamented with 
marvellous pen-and-ink drawings on fine vellum; and 
Mrs. Dunlap-Hopkins, Spanish fans—these few being 
mentioned out of a great wealth of Louis X1V. and XVI. 
and modern Chinese, Japanese, Corean, and every other na 
tion where these fragile adjuncts of coolness and coquetry 
have been the mode. Of historic interest were the colo 
nial and Revolutionary heirlooms, carried by the ancestors 
of the lenders at balls and assemblies when ‘‘ King George 
was still our King.” 

Modern fans, however, which were competing for the 
prize awarded by Harper's Bazar, enchained the atten- 
tion, even amongst the richness of the antiques 

Out of the twenty-five shown, so carefully did the com- 
mittee from HARPER’s Bazar decide, that it would be im 
possible to impeach the wisdom of their judgment. The 
first prize was given to Madame Marie Grivaz’s “ School 
for Cupids”—the most charming conceit imaginable. At 
one side a group of girls in Watteau costume pose as the 
teachers, while out of an old archway issue a row of fat 
little Cupids; on the opposite corner are various small 
dunces and backward pupils. The whole treatment is 
as artistic as the subject is piquant and dainty. The sec- 
ond prize was awarded to Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls’s 
‘Water Babies’’—a moonlight waste of water with the 
water babies playing amongst the reeds, recalling Mrs. 
Nicholls’s vigorous technique; the delicate hand shown in 
the soft luminous color, so essential in fan-painting, seemed 
most remarkable. The third-prize fan was Mrs. Dora 
Wheeler Keith’s ‘‘Loves have Wings” —two esthetic 
maidens tying fans for wings on Cupids’ backs, who soar 
away into the sky. The fourth was given to Madam F. 
Newell for flower designs, treated with much boldness and 
originality. Among the artists competing were Miss M. 
E. Hart, Mrs. E. M. Scott, Mr. Walter Paris, and Madame 
Le Prince. 

Of the fans decorated by modern foreign artists, the one 
which attracted the most attention was lent by Mrs. 
Dunlap-Hopkins, and is one of the most valuable and re- 
markable in the world. The twenty-two sticks were each 
mainted by an artist of renown, amongst whom were J. 
f" Gérdme, Berne - Bellecour, Martin Rico, Raymundo 
Madrazo, and Maurice Leloir. This makes the fan a veri- 
table little picture-gallery, every one of the sticks repay- 
ing close attention, while the whole, in its ample pro- 
portions, was perfect in the harmony of its component 
parts. 

The miniature has had varying fortunes, and times of 
popularity and unpopularity, since the days when Ham- 
let tells us that many pounds were paid for the portrait 
of the king in little, The collection was particularly rich 
in this department, the committee on admission holding 
to a high standard, and refusing to sacrifice quality to 
quantity. There were many rare and beautiful specimens 
of Isabey, Frangonard, Watteau, Cosway, Malbone, and 
others eminent in this art; but perhaps the gem of them 
all was a portrait of the artist J. Etienne Liotard, the fa- 
mous Genevese miniaturist, who painted the celebrated 
pastel ‘‘ The Chocolate Girl,”’ now in the Dresden Gallery. 
Amongst several beautiful portraits of Marie Antoinette 
was one painted by Madame Le Brun; and another—from 
Mrs. Grant B. Schley’s collection—was given by the Queen 
to Madame Campan. Mrs. Ignatius Grossman lent, be- 
sides antique miniatures, one of her grandfather Junius 
Brutus Booth, and of her father, Edwin Booth. Mrs. J. 
Laurence Bagg, a miniature of Mrs. Stephen Van Rens 
selaer, wife of the Patroon of Albany; and there were 
innumerable pictures of other men and women notable in 
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the history of the world and of our country. The revival 
of miniature-painting in the last few years has already 
borne fruit, as was shown by the notable collection of 
modern work. Silver medals were awarded by the Art 
Amateur to Mr. William Baer, whose charming pic 
tures, ‘‘ Aurora” and “ The Golden Hour” (evening)— 
compositions of female heads with floating hair—are as 
unique as they are beautiful, and to Miss Laura Hills, 
who brings a wonderful delineation of character and firm 
artistic touch to her work. Bronze medals were also 
given to Mrs. Lucia Fairchild Fuller, Mrs. Rosina Emmet 
Sherwood, Miss Angie Walker, and Mr. Frank Aiken. 
The display was completed by a room hung with water 
color sketches by prominent artists. The exhibition, 
which was from first to last of extreme choiceness, re 
dounded to the good taste of Mrs. J. Wells Champney, 
under whose direction the fair was held, and of her com 
mittees. 

The committee on antique miniatures included Mrs. 
William C. Story, Mrs. Clarence Postley, Mrs. Benjamin 
8. Church, Mrs. Van Buren Travis, Mrs. Donald McLean, 
Miss M. 8. Udall, Mrs. Bettner, Mrs. F. E. Johnson. Com- 
mittee on modern miniatures : Mrs. Ignatius R. Gross- 
man, Mrs. Edwin H. Blashfield, Mrs. George W. Smalley. 
Committee on old fans: Mrs. William H. Hyde, Mrs. Can 
dace Wheeler. Modern fans: Mrs. Boudinot Keith, Mrs 
Charles Pfizer, Mrs. William 8. Hawk. 
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“THE GREATEST OF THESE.”’* 


BY 


CHAPTER III. 
es MOORE had the inn parlor to herself that 
evening. Miss Mary was laid up with a bad head- 
ache 

‘‘Which means that she has cried herself ill over my 
misdoings,” her charge reflected, more sullen than remorse- 
ful, when the little lady, after vainly trying to swallow a 
cup of tea, pushed her chair away from the table, and 
smiling wanly, faltered her fear that she ‘‘ must get to 
bed without further delay.” 

Faith accompanied her up the crooked stairs, hollowed 
by the tread of a dozen generations of long-lived York- 
shire folk, and, deaf to the sufferer's protest, undressed 
her and put herto bed. Neither spoke while the task was 
in doing. Miss Mary was white and tremulous; Faith, 
white and steady. 

‘*[ must do something for somebody,” she unclosed her 
tight lips to say, while she settled the rubber bag of hot 
water under the small, clay-cold feet. *‘*I should like to 
draw and serve ale in the tap-room downstairs until mid 
night, or sweep the house from top to bottom, or scrub 
the stairs and the pavement.” 

The tone was not inviting, but Miss Mary’s hand reach- 
ed along the counterpane to rest upon the head bowed 
over the coverings Faith was tucking in at the foot of the 
bed 

‘I wish I could help you, dear child!” 

‘It isn't helping you for me to be whining over my 
worries,” returned the girl, with a mirthless laugh. ** We'll 
shut up that book, and lock it, once and for all time, and 
be as jolly as a pair of sand-pipers, you and I. We'll re- 
turn with a good grace to original principles, and recon- 
struct our ways and notions upon them. It comes a lit- 
tle hard at first, but we will soon get back into the old 
grooves 

Miss Mary turned her face to the pillow, but not so far 
into the shadow that Faith did not catch the glitter of a 
tear trickling between the closed lids. She went away 
and down the stairs with a hot ache at the base of her 
heart 

“She pities him, and maybe me. She has not a par- 
ticle of sympathy in what I am enduring, in what I have 
to endure for God only knows how many tedious, dismal, 
lonely years. She might at least respect me for the sac- 
rifice | have made to principle.” 

She was walking up and down the parlor, her skirts 
swishing pettishly against the table on one side and the 
chairs on the other. She muttered fiercely between grind- 
ing teeth. This, her first experience of the discipline of 
life, was heroic treatment of a tender surface; it burned 
deep, like a moxa. She grappled with it, and tore at her 
anguish as at a visible enemy 

**For that matter, 1 ought to respect myself. 
scious rectitude ought to sustain me. I should rise supe- 
rior to a passing pain. Pussing! Will it ever be less? 
Can it ever pass away? Self-respect is a rotten reed. I 
am not sustained, and I don't rise. I suffer horribly! 1 
suppose this is the swelling and quivering I must go 
through with before the squeezed scorpion dies.” 

She brought herself up suddenly to face the opening 
door 

“Did you say ‘Come in,’ ma’am?” asked the parlor- 
maid, timidiy. ‘‘I knocked twice, but couldn’t be sure. 
If you please, ma’am, I'm sorry, but there was such a deal 
of work and customers to-night I've been in quite a state 
of mind, and that was ‘ow I ‘appened to forget.” 

Faith thought it odd that, with the tamult warring with- 
in heart and brain, she could notice and be diverted by the 
fact that the girl’s embarrassment made her drop the A's 
she usually conserved carefully as indices of breeding and 
education. 

**L ‘ope you'll kindly not mention to the gentleman, in 
hanswering the letter, that I was so late in ‘anding it to 
you. Which he was partickler in hasking me to do.” 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said Faith, quietly, taking 
the broad square envelope from the fumbling fingers. 
* It is all right.” 

She turned back to the fire, and sat down to read the 
letter Vroom had left for her. The strength had gone out 
of her knees; her hand shook violently. There were three 
pages ; the chirography was scholarly, not clerkly. She 
recalled, in breaking the seal, that she had never seen so 
much as a note written by him until now. They had been 
constantly together since their first meeting on shipboard. 
There was no need of letter-writing. She observed, too, 
that there was not a wavering stroke in a single line. He 
had himself well in hand when he put pen to paper, sit- 
ting in that very room, perhaps in the very chair she now 
occupied. He began without date or formal address: 


Con- 


‘*T have spared you the trouble of telling Miss Mary of 
the change in our relations. Her love for you and her 
kindly interest in me made the communication painful to 
her. She has been my friend for a long time, you know, 
and having made us known to each other, she was nat- 
urally deeply interested in the outcome of our acquaint- 
anceship You will regret with me that we have caused 
sorrow to her gentle heart, and you can best comfort her. 
She loves you very dearly. 

‘I write to ask your forgiveness for what may have 
been harsh in my speech or manner this forenoon. I have 
no right to censure you. You have acted from a high 
sense of duty. In the abstract, the course you bave taken 
was the only one open to you. You told me that I had 
killed your faith in me. The thought is exquisitely pain- 
ful, for the perfectness and might of that trust made it 
sacred in my sight. Had a greater than blind faith, even 
the charity that ‘ beareth all things, believeth all things, 
hopeth all things, and endureth all things’—the sweetest 
of Christian graces—come to the help of her stricken sis- 
ter, the tide of fate might have turned for me. 

** Still, as I have said, and as you must believe, I do 
not blame you. I never shall. The blow that has shat- 
tered the Prarie hope of my life has spared your image 
in my heart. You are the one woman in the world for 
me. Even the bitter words that escaped you in the ex- 
citement of a revelation so startling as almost to deprive 
you of reasoa will be forgotten, 

” “Should the day ever come when you esteem what you 

have proved me to be sufficiently to receive my unsup- 

ported declaration that I have not the sin of fickleness 
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and treachery upon my soul, or the blood of the innocent 
upon my hands, you have but to send me a ring | have 
left with Miss Mary. She will give it to you, without 
comment or question. I ask you to keep it for me for 
ove year from to-day. It will bring me to your side were 
the width of the world between us. I brought the ring 
from London, hoping to put it upon your finger this morn- 
ing. I carried it with me on our walk, But for the un- 
expected turn you gave to our conversation I should have 
given it to you while we sat upon the knoll at the top of 
the moor. 

‘In writing thus, I do not disguise from myself the ex- 
treme probability that you will never recall me. 1 know 
you tov well to look for vacillation in a purpose founded 
upon what you consider a righteous principle. I am a 
villain in your eyes. You cannot respect a villain. You 
would strangle with your streng pure hands a love that 
could outlive respect, allhough in so doing you wrung 
your heart to breaking. 

So, Faith—lately my affianced wife, and always my 
love—good-by! That means‘ God be with you!’ you know. 
He will be, to bless; and, if need be, to comfort you. 

Van VECHTEN V ROOM.” 


When the bereaved woman dropped her head upon the 
paper she had laid on the table because her rag na | 
fingers ran the lines —— in ftllegible zigzags, anc 
cried until it was blur and soaked with the salt rain, 
her purpose did not waver. Fute, not she, had banished the 
lover, whose manly, affectionate letter shamed the child- 
ish fury that had bidden him begone and never cross her 
path again. The reading seemed to bring him to her very 
side. The turn of each phrase, the crisp structure of each 
sentence, recalled the full, manly tones in which he would 
have uttered them. She could have shut ber eyes and 
fancied that she felt his breath upon the hair he had 
——, and that his arm stole about her waist as he told 
per that she was always his love. 

** For the whole remnant of your life, if you survive the 
test |” 

In the depth of grief that had no parallel in her short, 
prosperous existence, it was strange how her thoughis 
flowed into that one channel, deep and rugged as the 
nature of ber who penned the virile lines, 

‘ If you survive the test—some, it is said, die under it— 
you will be stronger, wiser, leas sensitive.” 

She cried out there—a shrill, hard-drawn gasp, as if a 
stiletto had pierced a vital part. 

** «Some, it is said, die under it’! That would be mercy, 
not penalty. I shall not die. Iam so cruelly young and 
healthy. That other girl was more fortunate. She loved 
him no better than I, but her constitution befriended her 
aud brought the end speedily.” 

Too wretched to sit still, she got up and paced the floor 
again. Her steps were short and uneven. Sometimes 
she staggered, and caught at a table or chair to steady 
herself, then walked on, without purpose other than the 
vague desire to tire herself out and tempt sleep by ex- 
haustion 

By-and-by a strange, grewsome conceit stole into her 
tortured musings, an abhorrent thing, from which she 
recoiled as from a present devil. She had pitied that 
dead girl last night, even when she had not credited the 
tale that connected her own betrothed with the dastardly 
deed. The picture of the dying face framed iu a dis- 
hevelled mass of pale gold hair, the unnatural brilliancy 
of the woful eyes, the feeble tones that arose into a hys- 
terical ery in the lament for her false lover, had been 
cleverly indicated by the narrator. Faith’s heart had 
yearned over the forsaken creature in infinite pity and 
tenderness. While rehearsing Elizabeth Bogart’s wrongs 
to her callous destroyer that noon, generous indignation 
had aroused her to unwomanly vehemence. *‘ Bitter 
words,” Vroom’'s letter had said. ‘‘ Coarse violence,” she 
called them now. The horror was to find herself growing 
impatient of the sad shade tenunting a past so hideously 
revealed. 

**She had him for years before she lost him; had his 
love, his society—all that he had to give. She was almost 
his wife. And when she lost him she could lay off a life 
that had become joyless. And I heve known him but 
four months, have been certain of his ilove but four weeks 
—four little, blissful, heavenly weeks—just twenty-eight 
days! And I may live for twenty-eight years longer, des- 
olate and beggared. God forgive me! am I coming to 
hate that girl because the knowledge of her and her sorrow 
and death is all that stands between me and happiness?” 

Throughout the fierce battle of that night, and in the 
leaden-footed hours of the heavy days that followed, she 
held fast to what she rated as her integrity. She could 
suffer without hope of relief; when worn down by pain 
and the hungering and thirsting of the robbed heart, she 
could lie down and die. She would never feign to honor 
a man dishonored by his own act, who was, by his own 
coufession, false, cowardly, and unrepentent of a crime 
for which he could never atone. Her love was as utterly 
lost to her as if he had perished with that golien half-day 
in October. His name, for four months continually upon 
the lips of his late fellow-tourists, was never spoken be- 
tween them now. Faith said grimly to herself that this 
was only just. Her betrothal had died a violent and a 
shameful death. Good taste and right feeling alike banned 
the subject. 

With the passing of autumn into winter they moved 
southward. December was spent in Rome, January in 
Egypt; February was devoted to wanderings that took in 
Greece, Constantinople, and Vienna, The first week in 
April saw them stranded in a pension set high upon a hill 
back of Lucerne, Switzerland. 

Miss Mary, hitherto an indomitable sight-seer, had col- 
lapsed lamentably in Milan, and when her territied charge 
hurried her on to Lucerne to take advice from a famous 
Swiss physician the poor little lady was pronounced to be 
on the dizziest verge of nervous prostration. The bustle 
of the lower town hotel excited and prevented her from 
sleeping. Perfect quiet, absolute rest, no company and 
no noise—in short, a vegetable life so far as a sentient 
creature could imitate it—thus ran the great man’s pre- 
scription. 

Isolation and idleness settled like a cloud- 


1 upon the 
becalmed tourists. 


In after-years Faith could not bear to 


speak of the deadly monotony of their daily routine. 
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From nine o'clock until noon, and from two o'clock until 
five in tue afternoon, the invalid, so changed from the 
cheery unselfishness of her normal self that she scarcely 
moved or took notice of anything about her for hours at a 
time, dozed, or sat with listless limbs and lack-lustre eyes, iu 
her chaise upon the lakeward balcony of her room. 
If directly addressed, she replied intelligently, but so reluc- 
tantly it seemed cruel to oblige Ler to speak. When food 
was put before her und she was told to eat, she obeyed, but 
she never asked for so much as a drink. of water. She 
was not mindless, but sunken in an abyss of apathy that 
was almost as yD me as imbecility. 

Faith remained all day in her sight, and slept in her 
room at night. Miss Mary was plaintive and uneasy if 
she missed her. After ten minutes’ absence Faith, in re- 
turning, would find her in tears—a slow, silent, plentiful 
rain the pew gl never raised a hand to wipeaway. When 
the girl dried the drenched cheeks with her own handker- 
chief and petted her into composure, the faint smile that 
touched the faded lips never reached the hollow eyes. Or 
Miss Mary’s better days—there were no positively ‘* good ” 
intervals—Faith could read or busy herself with a bit of 
fancy-work. For four days out of six she dare not win 
relief from either. The rustle of a turned page, the click 
of knitting-needles, even the hiss of sewing-silk, brought 
a crease to the sufferer’s forehead and a distressed twist 
to her mouth. 

Superadded to the actual discomforts of her condition 
was a passion of remorse that preyed ceaselessly upon the 
girl’s spirits when she let herself ponder the probable 
cause of her friend's illness. In the feverish desire to es- 
cape from the memories that hounded herself, she had 
hurried and haled the fragile little creature from port to 
port and ~¢ to sight, misled by the heroic patience that 
never failed those beloved by the loyal soul, into the be- 
lief that what bored and often irked the junior was en- 
joyed by the veteran traveller. 

** It wasn’t sheer selfishness in me,” the penitent tried to 
appease self-reproach by arguing. ‘‘1 really thought that 
she liked Tyrols and Gibraltars and the Acropolix and 
pyramids and other—nuisances! And all the while | was 
working myself tired that I might sleep at night and for 
get by day, she seemed to tuke in for its own sake all that 
1 forced her to see. The blessed martyr never looked 
jaded once, or so much as whispered ** Enough!” until she 
dropped in her tracks, like any other foundered thorough 
bred.” 

So went by day after day of the death-in-life that 
pressed down the watcher's spirit and suffocated thought 
—days so like one another that Faith Jost count of their 
sequence. If questioned, she could not have told, without 
stupping to reflect, whether three or four or six weeks had 
pined themselves away—when, from her accustomed chair, 
one warm May morning, she looked over house-tops and 
towers, across the lively quays and wavering lines of 
flowering chestnut-trees following the curves of the lake, 
and beyond the sleeping water that caught and held the 
ineffable biue of the sky, to a cloud-cap set jauntily 
askew upon the brow of Mount Pilatus, and was duly sur- 
prised that nothing in the scene appealed to heart or 
head. The horrible stagnation of her life was bringing 
her down to the level of ber helpless charge. She was 
getting used to it, as the prison-taint steals upon body and 
soul, corrupting while it deadens. 

Despite the daily visits of the celebrated physician and 
his dauntless prognostications of speedy recovery, Miss 
Mary declined visibly in weight and strength. Jt was to 
Faith more like crumbling than a natural waste. The 
small woman Jay prone among her cushions to-jay, eye- 
lids fallen together and lips loose, the faint lifting of the 
shawl folded across her chest the one token that life 
oan in the shrunken frame. 

aith bad written to Miss Mary’s married sister the 
night before, describing the invalid's condition, and asking 
advice. Hitherto she had suppressed alarming details, 
and spoken hopefully of the effects of entire rest and 
bracing sir. She speculated now as to the wisdom of the 
delay. She was naturally intrepid, and the free nomadic 
life of the past year had fostered independence. Never 
backward in assuming responsibility she had perhaps 
erred in taking this burden upou strong shoulders and 
willing hunds. Had she trifled with a human life? The 
wardship of her whilom guardian had been undertaken 
fearlessly. It was a duty prescribed by gratitude, love, 
and conscience. What had been broken down and worn 
out in her service must be restored by her instrumentality. 
The theory was irrefutable; had the practice wrought the 
wreck upon which she looked? 

A horror of great darkness, the chill shadow of impend- 
ing disaster, crept slowly over the courageous spirit. Her 
hands were clammy; the cold stole upward from her feet 
to her heart. They two—helpless because women and 
foreigners—were set down in a desert, and the night was 
coming. 

Suddenly, and so near that she fancied it came from the 
room close by, a pistol-shot split the slumberous air. Miss 
Mary started forward, tossing aside her mufflings, strug- 
gling as for life, and shrieked aloud, ‘* Oh, they will kill 
us! they will kill us!” 

Faith caught her in her arms. 

“ Dear, it was only a boy shooting ata bird. You are 
safe. Lamhere. Nothing shall hurt you.” 

She spoke to the wind. The frenzied woman had got 
upon her feet, and was fighting, with strength incredible 
in her slight frame, to reach the balcony railing. 

“Let me go! let me go!” she wailed, sbrilly, beatin 
blindly with her shrivelled hands at Faith's face. S| 
will go, I tell you! 1 must!” 

The balcony was full of people in one minute, landlord, 
servants, guests, even passers-by attracted by the outcry. 

**Don't hurt her! don’t touch her! She is not crazy, 
only frightened. She is ill—very ill!” pleaded Faith, dis- 
tractedly, alternately in French and English, as several 
men rushed forward to seize the writhing figure. 

“Allow me,” said a deep voice in her ear, in English. 
And then, in excellent French to the rest: ‘‘ Leave ma- 
dame to me, my friends. She is my sister. I will take 
care of her.” 

A big fellow, with blond hair and mustache, in a trav- 
elling suit of rough gray, had parted the crowd with two 
sweeps of a mighty arm, and now lifted the shrieking 
woman as he might a screaming baby. 











“— 





‘*Miss Mary! You know me, don’t you? I will take 
care of you, But you must be quiet and trust me. Do 
you understand?” 

She sank, limp and passive, upon his shoulder; lay there 
without sound or movement while he carried her into her 
chamber and put her upon the bed. All believed that 
she had swooned, until he would have raised himself af- 
ter laying her down. Then her hand festened upon the 
lapel of his coat, her eyelids flickered, and the hot tears 
gushed between them. 

** Don’t leave me,” she whispered, turning her cheek to 
his sleeve. ‘‘I am afraid!—afraid/” 

He knelt upon the fluor, slipped his broad warm palm 
under her head, and held her to him, stroking the tum- 
bled crop of curls. A smile of tenderest pity softened 
each lineament. 

“I will stay as long as you need me. And no harm 
shall come near you, dear friend. Only trust me.” 

This was the password to her clouded consciousness. 
He said it over and over, with the same ring of reassuring 
tenderness, in the half-hour during which he did not arise 
from his knees or let go the thin little hands folded in one 
of his. He cuddled and soothed the sufferer as a mother 
quiets a nervous child, with half - articulate love-words, 
and cheering murmurs more potent than words, ever and 
anon returning to that steady, magnetic ‘‘ Trust me, and 
all will come right!” 

The unspeakable relief with which Faith saw the 
frightened eyes calm, and then close in natural slumber, 
the distorted features settle into the old familiar lines— 
patient and sweet, if languid—found vent in the wild 
choking sob with which she fled from the room. It may 
have been twenty minutes later that Vroom drew his arm 
cautiously from under the pillow supporting the sleep- 
er’s head, laid the small bands gently by her side, and 
glancing about him for the first time, saw that he was 
alone with his patient. It was a kindly, moved face that 
looked for a long minute down upon the unconscious 
woman. Seeing that her rest was unbroken, he crossed 
the room, noiselessly closed the shutters of both win- 
dows, and stepping out upon the balcony, pulled together 
the double *‘ jalousies” behind him, leaving the chamber 
in shadow. Then he drew a deep breath, stretched out 
the arm stiffened by inaction and the weight of the inva 
lid’s head, and perceived, all at once, a figure crouched to- 
gether in one corner of the vine-hung balcony—a slender 
figure, whose every curve and movement he knew by 
heart, upon her knees, her head resting on the balcony 
rail, her hands covering her face, her shoulders in the 
ground-swell of passionate emotion. Without stirring a 
step nearer to her, Van Vechten spoke, in « voice careful- 
ly lowered, out of respect to the sleeper he had left. 

‘*Miss Mary will do well now, I think. But I have 
sent for her doctor. I did not mean to startle you,” as 
Faith sprang up with a stifled cry. ‘‘My mind was so full 
of her that | was inconsiderate. I did not know that you 
were here, or I should not have come out.” 

She stood with her back to him, her hot face screened 
by the drooping vines, her head bowed upon her breast, 
her shoulders still shaking with the strong effort of self- 
mastery. 

Vroom went on in the same even tone: ‘‘I reached Lu- 
cerne last night. Some people were talking at the break- 
fast table at the Hétel du Cygne of the American ladies 
who were detained here by the illness of one of them. 


Miss Mary’s name was mentioned, and then yours. I.- 


ascertained your address, and took the liberty of calling. 
It was not right that you should be left alone in a foreign 
land to nurse one whose condition seemed to be serious. 
I hope that you will not forbid my staying to share the 
duty. Icannot do less. I am sincerely attached to Miss 
Mary.” 

Sire could not stop crying. The long strain of suspense- 
ful solitude, or the worse than solitude, that had over- 
taxed physical and mental forces, the violent reaction that 
came with the lifting of the borror, left her weakly hys- 
terical. A cord had snapped, a spring had sagged some- 
where. ‘The most spirited rally she could make of the 
scattered ranks of pride and will was as straw before a 
whirlwind. Her whole being was dissolved in the flood 
of warm, sweet tears. 

There was no one beside themselves on the balcony. 
In the chamber behind them the patient slept peacefully. 
The hush of hot noon was in the street below. R taint blue 
haze shimmeted between them and the town, silenced by 
distance. Beyond the loveliest of Swiss lakes Pilatus 
reared his mighty flanks against the cloudless ether. 

Like the cleaving of an arrow through the air, a sen- 
tence recurred to Vroom’s mind: 

** We have the whole world to ourselves.” 

Did the width of the universe now sever hearts that 
were then one? 

Faith heard the three slow steps that brought him nearer 
to her corner. Something bewildering and wonderful— 
born of what, or how, she could not tell—swayed her tow- 
ard him. With all the strength it spared to her she re- 
frained from casting herself upon the breast that had pil- 
lowed the little old maid’s head a while ago. She ceased 
to sob, but thrills ran over her as a sapling stirs in a fitful 
breeze. Had her life depended upon the lifting of her 
shamed head and meeting the gravely compassionate eyes 
she felt were bent upon her, she must have died then and 
there. 

“*My poor child!” The intonation was the same with 
that which had caressed Miss Mary into composure. 
**This has been a cruel ordeal for you. How can I help 
you? Don’t be afraid of me, Faith!” 

Her hands fell by their own weight; over the tear- 
stained face broke a smile like the sun-flash that parts 
dripping mists and changes dreariness into glory. 

** Afraid of you! Who could be?” 

That was all she said in words. Smile and streaming 
eyes, and the outward flutter of hands,she could not con- 
trol, translated freely what warranted the lover's next 
step.... 


It was almost unreasonable, illogical, and altogether 
unaccountable, as Faith admitted unblushingly to her 
chaperon when the magnetic vitality of one nurse and the 
loving offices of the other had restored the blessed soul to 
a degree of health that enabled her to listen to and enjoy 
the tale. 

“I have given up trying to comprehend how it hap- 
pened. I think, though, it was what the theologians call 
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‘conversion.’ A turning around, a ‘right about face,’ 
don’t you know? I faced about, all through and all over. 
Your old song told the story before 1 was born, 


*I but know that I love thee, whatever thon art.’ 


I felt all at once that he was good and sound and true, and 
I knew I couldn’t live another minute without him.” 

‘They took Miss Mary home in June, The 10th of Oc- 
tober was set for their wedding-day. They were to be 
married at the country house of Faith’s brother, on the 
Hudson River. The shortening autumnal twilight was 
mounting from river and valley toward wooded hill-crests 
flushed by the dying sun into barbarie splendor, when Miss 
Mary, who had arrived at noon of the day preceding the 
marriage, knocked at the door of Faith’s room. The al- 
most bride sat in the window facing the west; the air was 
sweet with the scent of the roses that filled a great bow] 
at her elbow; the gleam of jewels from open caskets and 
the glitter of silver lit up shadowy corners. The bright- 
est thing there was the woman who had shaken off the 
crudities and intolerance of girlhood that mid-May day in 
Lucerne. She sprang up at sight of the visitor, and estab- 
lished her with loving force in the chair she hud just left. 

‘I was thinking of you, my guardian angel,” she said, 
fondly. ‘‘I should have gone to your room two hours 
ago, but I fancied that you looked tired at. luncheon, and 
after we had beguiled you into looking at the presents, I 
hoped that you were resting beforedinner. Van Vechten 
and I must see to it that you do not let this fuss and fea- 
thers wear you out. We both feel—we shall feel all our 
lives—that we can never repay you for what you have been 
and what you are to us. wish you could have come to 
us a few days earlier. I shall leave a thousand things 
unsaid when we take wing to-morrow. 

“Keep them until you are in your own home, and ask 
me to pay you a visit.” 

A gesture of the tiny hand repressed the eager response. 
Miss Mary's eyes and voice were grave. There was some- 
thing to be told, and she was there to tell it. 

‘We will not waste precious minutes in saying what 
we know so well. We may be interrupted, and | must 
get in my message first. I could not get here sooner, be- 
cause I came from New York by way of Ithaca.” 

‘Miss Mary!” 

‘You will not laugh when you hear what my errand 
was there. I heard, the other day, through the chance re- 
mark of a comparative stranger, that Elizabeth Bogart’s 
mother had never taken part in the condemnation of the 
man who, it was said, had jilted her daughter. Some 
called her reserve ‘Christian forgiveness.’ Others said 
that her forbearance was an insult to her child’s memory. 
Certain it was that her nearest of kin had never heard a 
word of blame of him from her lips. ‘Mrs. Bogart is 
a peculiar woman,’ the gossip went on to say. ‘Very 
proud, and when she wills, very disagreeable. She has a 
will of iron, and never betrayed to the world the mortifi- 
cation she must have suffered in the breaking off of a 
match upon which she had evidently set ber heart. She 
is dying of cancer now, a lonely woman, pitiable for all 
her we. !th.’ 

“I made up my mind, forthwith, that I would see that 
woman before she died. It was borne in upon me with 
the weight of inspired revelation that she, and she only, 
could tell me what I was determined to find out.” 

Faith broke in, breathlessly: ** Not on my account, dear 
friend! If all that we have heard were true, 1 should 
still be sure that Van Vechten had good reasons for what 
he did. I would not insult him by asking for a list of 
them. ‘Perfect love’—that is the way they translate 
‘charity’ now, you know—‘ casteth out fear.’” 

The dainty hand was laid upon the impetuous lips. 

“If Lhad not believed all that, the visit would not have 
been paid. ‘Mrs. Bogart was too il] t6 see any one,’ said 
her maid, when I asked her to take up my card. 

*** All the same, take it to her,’I said. I had written 
upon it,‘ Van Vechten Vroom's adopted sister begs for five 
minutes’ talk with you.’ 

‘** was admitted, and I made my story brief and strong. 
I told the doomed woman—for death was in her face—how 
nearly the happiness of two innocent people had been 
wrecked by a mystery to which she had the key. I said 
that love had triumphed over doubt, and charity had 
arisen above blind trust, and asked her to send you, 
brave, true girl, her blessing!” 

‘*Thank you for putting it in that way.” Faith’s voice 
wavered, but a glad ring trembled through it. ‘It was 
his due.” 

‘And yours. ‘She has given herself and her life, with- 
out reserve, into his wig gh said. ‘ You and I, Mrs. 
Bogart, know that she will never repent her generous 
confidence. May I say to them both that Elizabeth 
Bogart’s mother adds her love and good wishes to the 
brightness of their wedding-day?’ 

‘** She was very weak. She was also proud. For a mo- 
ment I thought she would order me from the room. 
Then she said: ‘I think you were divinely directed to me 
to-day. I could not sleep last night for remorse that I 
had for seven years let a shadow rest upon the character 
of a man who has proved himself a hero-saint.’ Yes, 
that was what she called him. You may well look happy 
and proud. I felt my heart bound up to my eyes. 

‘So I got the story. It was a bitter telling for the 
mother, and the truth must go no further than ourselves 
—you, Van Vechten and I. I volunteered this pledge. 
She asked, ‘if I thought that would be reparation of the 
wrong’; but I saw that, in dying, it comforted her to 
think that her girl’s name would not suffer in the public 
estimation. We are all human, dear, and she had hugged 
her pride until death could not loosen her hold. I gave 
the promise, and we will keep it as religiously on Vou 
Vechten Vroom has kept the promise she wrung from 
him seven years ago—that he would never so much as 
hint at the shameful truth while the mother lived. 

“A month before the wedding-day a packet of letters 
was sent to him by a man whose attentions would have 
compromised any woman’s character—a notorious profli- 
gate, a professional gambler and swindler. The letters 
were written to him by Elizabeth Bogart. The first was 
dated a year back, and there were scores of them. For 
all these months and weeks she had carried on a clandes- 
tine correspondence, arranged and kept appointments of 
meetings with a wretch who would never have been al- 
lowed to cross the threshold of her home. Her mother 
called it ‘insanity.’ She may have been right. I as- 
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sented to the theory. Mrs. Bogart is dying, and this was 
her child. 

**There were terrible scenes. Between the two—the 
mother and the betrothed—they covered the vile thing up 
and buried it out of sight of the world. He took upon 
himself the odium of breaking the engagement, and— 
without again looking upon the face of the woman who 
thad deceived him, and was, in turn, betrayed by the vil- 
lain she preferred to the pure, honorable gentleman who 
loved her with all his heart—he sailed for Liverpool. 

**Are you crying, dear child? You can well afford to 
shed a tear to-night for that misguided girl. Whether 
she was coerced by her masterful mother into a betrothal 
in which ber heart had no part, or was lured away from 
what was at first honest allegiance, by the specious arts of 
a bad man, God knows, and vot one of us. The merciful 
mantle of the charity that hopeth all things is wide 
enough to enfold all the Father's tempted and sinning 
children, It is a robe ‘without seam, woven from the 
top throughout.’” 


THE END. 





ro “ c * 
W HO would ever suppose that pleasure could be de- 
rived from horror? The girls in this busy and 
energetic town are forever racking their brains for some 
new form of amusement. Lately they hit upon an origi- 
nal idea, which, when carried out, gave all who were pres- 
ent an immense amount of pleasure. The entertainment 
was called a ‘‘ Horror Party,” and the plan was for each 
girl and young man to bring with them their own especial 
horror. 

There was a dinner first, to which eighteen young peo- 
ple were asked. The “ horrors” were not unwrapped or 
ilisclosed to public view until after the meal was over. 
The guests were then told to draw for partners. They 
retired from the room for a moment, to return with neatly 
done-up packages tied with gay ribbons in tissue-paper of 
bright colors. The girls then exchanged them with their 
partners, and, amid roars of laughter, unwrapped the *‘ hor- 
rors.” It would be almost impossible to describe all of 
them, but one can form an idea from the few following 
what merriment was created by the insight into each 
young person’s ‘‘ pet aversion!” 


One young man brought a basket with a large black cat 
in it, which, when let loose, began to prance around the 
room at a lively gait. Another object was a boitle of 
some nasty cheap perfume, which one young girl insisted 
was her pet horror! Still another brought an old dilap- 
idated oil-painting of some very cross-looking ancestor, 
which she said had haunted her ever since she was a child, 
and had in that way become her ‘‘ perfect horror,” as it 
always hung over her bed in the nursery. Then there 
were hideous yellow plaid cravats, a cabbage, a bottle of 
musk, which, mingling its perfume with the cabbage, made 
*% most charming and esthetic combination. One girl 
brought a pair of white satin slippers which had always 
been too tight for her; and what greater horror can there 
be than tight dancing-shoes? A toy frog with rubber 
tube attached, which made it hop in the most natural way, 
was among the list; also a paper rat, a Japanese toy snake, 
und last, but not least, an oyster. It seems that some one 
has a horror of oysters! 

After the fun of examining into one another's pet hor- 
ror was over, an impromptu cotillon was arranged, and 
the “‘ horrors” used as favors. For originality and hilar- 
ity the evening certainly bore the palm. Dancing was 
kept up until quite late, and the girls and their partners 
left their “ horrors” behind. 


~The cotillon favors this year are perfectly lovely, far 
prettier than they have ever been before; not so expensive, 
and in much better taste. The fashion of giving silver 
trinkets is fast going out. The girls like favors which 
make more show, and at many of the dancing classes the 
subscription is small, and the patronesses have come to 
the conclusion that silver match-boxes, pencils, etc., cost 
much more money than it is advisable to spend. At a re- 
cent dance the favors were, what are always pretty, satin 
or gros grain ribbon ‘sashes with bells; made-up collars 
and bows of ribbon of all the pretty and new shades and 
combinations of color for the neck, and the prettiest work- 
bags imaginable. The bags were made of stiff card-board, 
round, in the shape of a small box, and covered with 
bright variegated cretonne, in rose and other flower pat- 
terns, pasted on. The php part, which was pasted around 
the inner edge, wus of different-colored satin, gathered at 
the top with ribbons, They were so pretty; and as one 
of the girls said, *‘1f you get six of these bags, three hung 
on each arm, and sashes strung over your shoulders, you 
look like the belle of the ball.” 


It is an interesting study to note the different uses to 
which the so-called New York society girl puts her co- 
tillon favors, One girl always has something ready when 
she hears the little voice in the early morning say through 
the crack of her door: ‘Sister, got anything for me? 
What did yon get last night?” Another girl saves them 
all from year to year. Shecame out in rod ad last winter, 
and one entire side of her bedroom is covered with everv 
conceivable favor, even to an enormous Japanese spider 
tied by the neck with a narrow ribbon. This year she 
has had a rack made to hang her new ones on. The effect 
is very bright and pretty in her room. Then we hear of 
still another kind of girl: 

This girl rips up almost all her favors, and makes good 
practical use of nearly everyone. She trims her summer 
hats with the artificial flowers and ribbons, makes collars 
and belts of some of them, uses the fans, and gives some 
away as presents; in fact, she asserts that going to a dance 
isa greateconomy. The nicest one of all the girls who is 
lucky enough to get favors is the one who, without telling 
any one or letting any one see, will divide with some other 
girl at the dance who has not had such a good time as her- 
self, and in that way will help to send her home happy 
and contented. Evita LawRewce, 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


PARIS TOILETTES. 
V ERY rich and handsome is an opera cloak shown on the front page, of silk 
brocade, rose-color with cream-white flowers, made in pelisse shape. On the 
shoulders are ruffles of white mousseline de soie, forming a pelerine, falling one 
over the other, while a deep pointed yoke is of mousseline de soie, with a double 
ruche collar of the same. At the back of the collar is a large double bow of pink 
ulin 

Two large flaps trim this cloak, and are of two shades of lace, the pattern out 

ned with green chenille, and finished at the ends with tassels. The cloak is lined 
throughout with rich cream-white satin. A diamond star with aigrette is the orna- 
ment worn in the hair 

A charming house gown (a model, as is also the cloak, from the Maison Worth) 
is of pale mauve smooth cloth. The skirt, made with godets, has two bands of 
black velvet headed with a narrow fold of pale green satin. The waist is made 
with an empiécement of the same material as the gown, embroidered in a flowered 
pattern of black velvet. Quite novel is the way in which a bolero jacket is 
irranged, with wide revers, which are draped quite like a fichu, the ends crossed at 
the waist, and forming two tabs over the front breadth, and fastened to the belt 
with two faney buckles. The bolero, revers, tabs, and the Medici collar are all 
bordered with black velvet bands edged with pale green. Just in the front of the 
waist is a vest of green satin a shade lighter than the other, and four little pleat- 
ings of lace fall over the revers and bolero. 

The sleeves are graceful and novel, tight-fitting to the shoulder, where there is a 
puff with tabs of the velvet and satin embroidery. The cuff is finished with bands 
of velvet beaded with green satin 

Light-colored cloths are extremely fashionable this winter, and are very smart in 
the styles in which they are made up. In pale gray is a costume that is most 
noticeable. The tight-fitting waist, of draped black satin, is covered to the top of 
the high girdle with a jacket of the cloth, which is open part way and embroidered 
with stee! beads and paillettes. The collar is formed of a folded band of black 

vtin, with an inside ruffle of lace. The skirt is trimmed with a band of the steel 
spangling to match the waist, and the band is put on between narrow bias folds of 
the cloth 

With this gown is worn a seal-skin cape trimmed with broad black satin bows, 
and a felt hat with the brim turned sharply up at the back. The trimming of the 
hat consists of a tuft of quills and a bow of moiré at the left side, while soft folds 
of the moiré are put around the crown, caught with fancy pins and in a cache 
peigne under the brim at the back. 

Most comfortable garments for winter wear are the fur-lined loose redingotes, 
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FRENCH CALLING COSTUME—LIGHT CLOTH GOWN AND SEAL CAPE. 
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PARIS WALKING COSTUME—FUR-LINED COAT, AND HAT WITH PLUMES 


but it is by no means easy to have them becomingly made. A 
new and satisfactory style is plain in front, and bas a pleat in 
the back starting from a pointed empiécement that extends 
below the shoulders. The empiécement and revers and high 
collar are of blue velvet, embroidered with blue cloth of a 
lighter shade. Mink lines the entire garment, and there is a 
band of the fur showing above the edge of the collar and 
around the wrists. Large pearl buttons take away the severe- 
ly plain look of the fronts of the coat. 

Quite picturesque is the hat, which is of pale gray felt, with 
a band around the crown of white velvet embroidered with 
gold. At the left side is a cluster of ostrich feathers, with 
curling plumes falling over the brim at the back. 


THE SELECTION OF GIFTS. 

i% - giving of holiday presents varies from year to year. 

Sometimes it is the fashion to give indiscriminately, even 
lavishly, to everybody, far and near. Again custom decrees 
that only a favored few dear ones shall be the recipients. At 
times “useful” presents are in vogue, and again we are en- 
joined to let people buy useful things for themselves, and give, 
for presents only pretty ones. 

One of the first essentials of a gift seems to be its appropri- 
ateness. It may be very beautiful and costly, yet if the re- 
ceiver does not know what it is for, much less have an oppor- 
tunity to use it, the present is but an incubus, and confers a 
burdensome obligation. Such a giving over people’s heads 
savors of a sarcasm more cruel than neglect would be. 

Yet,when you select for your friend’s need or pleasure, it is 
well that your gift should have a degree of daintiness which 
the friend would not get for himself. He wants a footstool, 

et he would not buy such a handsome one as you buy for 
ion You know his favorite colors, too, and it is well to think 
of them at the right moment. 

In short, your affection should not only meet his need, but 
it should give the little touch of ‘‘ something more” which he 
wou'd not otherwise have secured. 
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A PENSIONER OF HOPE. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 


LL Hardacre was agog with the rumor that there was 
JX to be «a change in the post-office. Miss Sophronia 
Wigly—commonly called ‘* Miss Phrony "—had been the 
postmistress for six years. In fact, she had had the entire 
charge of affairs for twice that length of time; for though 
during the first six years her father, Simpson Wigly, had 
been nominally at the head, it was well kuown that Miss 
Phrony utiended to all the business. Her conception of 
the duties of a postmistress, it is true, was entirely original, 
but she was always allowed to go her own gait, and when 
her father died she kept on signing her reports, “ S. Wig- 
ly,” the same as she had been in the habit of signing them 
during his lifetime, and no one seemed to consider it in 
any way an irregular proceeding. Perhaps if the salary 
had been large enough to make any one covet it, a change 
might have been suggested, but it was a mere pittance. 
Besides, as a community, they were not fond of making 
changes. They were used to Miss Phrony’s ways, and 
though she sometimes kept them in suspense a full quar- 
ter of an hour before she could tell definitely whether 
there was any maj! for them or not, a litle mild bantering 
was the extent of their fault-finding. 

But at last, for reasons that were never given to the 
public, the Postmaster-General had politely requested Miss 
Phrony to retire, informing her at the same time that she 
was to be succeeded by Mr..Richard Culver. Richard 
Culver was a one-armed soldier. Happily it was not his 
right arm that had been so brutally amputated on that 
Southern battle-field three years before, or he might not 
have been considered eligible for the office. But an arm 
is an arm, be it the right or the left, and Richard had at 
first found it a hard matter to make one do the work of 
two, especially when it came to tying his cravat. But he 
was not given to whining over his misfortunes ; even when 
he learned, on coming home from the war, that the bulk of 
his property had been swept away during his absence, 
nobody heard him grumble. He had passed through 
trials so much greater that this seemed small in compari- 
son 

He was not a Hardacre man, If you were acquainted 
with him, or had ever lived in Hardacre, there would be 
no need of telling you that; for the Hardacre people, 
though they had the kindest of hearts, were mostly 
** well-to-do” fisher-folk, content to vegetate in the wea- 
ther-worn houses where their forebears had lived and 
died, with no hankerings for an education that went be- 
yond that afforded by the ‘‘district” school, and caring 
no more for the way the world wagged than if they had 
lived in Kamtebatka. But Richard Culver was a col- 
lege-bred man, and would probably never have thought 
of burying himself in Hardacre had it not been for the 
timely offer made him by his cousin Jerry Rogers. Jer- 
ry, who kept the village store, was beginning to feel his 
years, and knowing that Richard had ‘'a good head for 
figgerin’,”” he begged him to join him in business. Rich- 
ard was there on a sad errand. He had seen his cousin’s 
only son, Seth Rogers, shot through the heart at Gettys- 
burg, and being one who did not mind putting himself to 
a little trouble to do a kindness, he had come down the 
island to bring to the father and mother the dead soldier's 
personal belongings. The father said that he had always 
wanted to take Seth into the store, but until the war came 
the boy had thought of nothing but going to sea. And 
now, having no other son, he wanted tu adopt Richard. 

Richard raised objections at first—a one-armed man in a 
country store would not be able to do enough real work 
to earn his salt; but Jerry said that the most he wanted 
him to do was to keep the books. He had been trusting 
Tom, Dick, and Harry, until his accounts had got into such 
asnarl that he couldn't tell head or tail to ’em, and if he 
couldn't get somebody to straighten ‘em out he'd have to 
shut up shop. 

There was nothing very tempting in the offer. The 
place was small, and the people had little money to spend ; 
but Richard, feeling that it was better to live on bread 
and fish in Hardacre than to be dependent on friends in 
the city, promptly hung his hat on the peg behind the 
store door and set himself to his task. It was not the 
first time that he had undertaken to clear up his cousin’s 
accounts. The year before the war he had spent his sum- 
mer vacation in Hardacre, and finding that Jerry, who 
until then had been a stranger to him, was at his wit’s 
end in trying to make out his own handwriting, he had 
devoted more than one rainy morning to decipbering the 
hieroglyphics, and many of the names in the ledger, as 
well as the items set against them, were grotesquely fa- 
miliar to him: 

“ Peter Rider—haf pd coffee 15 cta, 
Ezra Loper—1 sheet ritiu paper 1 ct. 
Ichabod Poast—1 box matches 2 cts. 
Sary Aun Purvine—1 bot ink 10 cts” 

They were a frugal people, these Hardacre farmers and 
fishermen, their frugality being an ‘inherited instinct” 
for which they were indebted to their frugal New Eng- 
Jand ancestors. They made their purchases fit the need 
of the hour, and rarely parted with a penny in cash where 
there was any probability of their being able to pay the 
bill with the products of the farm. Richard remembered 
thinking, with a sort of boyish pity, the first time he went 
over the numerous petty entries, how very poor they must 
be. He knew better now. 

But reminiscences associated with his cousin’s account- 
books were not the only ones that were haunting his brain. 
It was bere in Hardacre that his first romance had begun 
and ended, All day he had been living it over again ; and 
when, after locking the store to go home to supper, Jerry 
had to turn back to weigh out a pound of sugar for a be- 
lated customer, the young man, too preoccupied to bear 
in mind the fact that supper was his objective point just 
then, strolled down to the beach in the murky November 
twilight and went on dreaming. 

Along the sandy path the withered sedge was crusted 
with frozen spume, a chill “nor’easter” was sweeping 
in from the bay, and the ocean stretched gray and sullen 
under the wintry sky. But for Richard it was a summer 
sea, with moonlit waves breaking softly over the shingles, 
and on the shore, just beyond the tide-line, sat a girl 
wrapped in a gray water-proof cloak. She wore no hat, 
and the moonlight touched caressingly the lovely head, 
with its knot of dusky hair—a head so like that of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline that Richard, for lack of any better 
likeness, always carried in his vest pocket a picture of the 


gentle Acadian heroine ; but he called it Milicent. At her 
side, in this vision of the past, stuod a tall, muscular fel- 
low, with a mask of tan that gave no hint of his origival 
complexion, except when he pushed back his hat and 
showed his forehead. He was writing in the sand wiih 
his walking-stick, aud they were both so intent on the in- 
scription that neither of them noticed the great eagerlike 
wave that was bearing down on them, until ts came dash- 
ing in like a runaway {our-in-hand, leaving him barely 
time to catch up the girl and carry her out of reach of the 
white-maned steeds. It made his heart beat faster even 
now to think of it. Ah, that sunburnt fellow had two 
good stout arms in those days! He took out the picture of 
Evangeline, and scanning it in the dim light, repeated aloud 
the name he had given it—‘‘ Milicent! Milicentt” 

But a voice atthe upper end of the lane was shouting to 
him that *‘the folks was waitin’ grub,” and slipping the 
picture into its biding-place, he plodded back through the 
sand. 

When they returned to the store Jerry lighted a smoky 
oil-lamp, and Richard went at the ledger again. 

“Who is this, Jerry?” he asked, presently. 
Harker, charged one pint of vinegar. 
Sam Harker?” 

**Why, ves, she’s Sam’s widder. 
killed at Chattanoogy.” 

“Yes, know. We were in the same regiment. Sam 
was a good fellow and a brave soldier. I hope his widow 
has her pension. She is entitled to it.” 

** Yés, I s'pose she is, but she ‘ain't got it: She wrote 
time an’ agin to a pension lawyer in the city, but nothin’ 
come of it, an’ that was two year or more ago. She needs 
it bad enough, the Lord knows, for she’s got two young- 
sters dependin’ on her. Wife’s goin’ to send over a turkey 
to help her out for Christmas.” 

** Well, we must look into it,” said Richard. ‘I'll write 
to headquarters as soon as we get things in shape here. 
There'll be two years’ back pay due.” 

‘** All right; only don’t go to losin’ your heart,” mocked 
Jerry. But Richard, with his pen between his teeth, was 
turning the leaves of the ledger, and he got no answer to 
his jest. 

It was because Richard was not a Hardacre man that 
some of the people began to scoff when they found that 
he was to have the post-office, for, like most country com- 
munities, they were somewhat clannish. It was high time 
there was a change, they admitted. Miss Phrony, though 
she was honest and faithful, was a good deal past her 
prime, and was afflicted with a sort of absent-mindedness 
that was steadily growing worse; but for all that, there 
was no call to put in an outsider. There were people 
enough to choose from who had lived in Hardacre all 
their lives. 

** Yes, an’ that’s just why they ain’t fit for the office,” 
Jerry told them. ‘ We've all of us lived here so long that 
we don’t re’lize that there’s any world outside o' Hardacre, 
an’ I don’t believe there’s one of us could tell the names 
of a dozen post-offices off the island if our lives depended 
on it, Fora postmaster Uncle Sam wants somebody who 
knows how to do somethin’ besides sort over the ijetters, 
an’ we can thank our stars that Richard’s willin’ to take 
the place.” 

It was Jerry who, in answer to a letter inquiring for a 
suitable person to succeed Miss Wigly, had recommended 
Richard. Richard, he knew, was quite competent to fill 
the place, and it would be an advantage to the store to 
have the office under the same roof. 

Miss Phrony, during her protracted reign, had carried 
on the business in her own house, in a ‘‘ lean-to” facing 
the street, and when it came to moving the desk and such 
other furniture as belonged to the government, she watch- 
ed proceedings with so tragic a protest in ber tired eyes 
that it made Richard desperately uncomfortable; he felt 
as if he had become an accomplice in the robbing of a 
bird’s nest. Jerry had no such compunctions. 

“ Might as well make a bonfire of this,” he said, rolling 
out a barrel that seemed to be filled with waste puper. 
But Richard thought it would be wiser to examine the 
contents before destroying them; and Jerry, who always 
fell in with whatever Richard suggested, trundled the 
barrel across the street to the store. 

They worked hard all the afternoon, anxious to get 
things settled before the stage arrived; but when supper- 
time came there was still so much to be done that Richard 
told Jerry not to wait for him. 

“T'll take a snack of crackers and cheese by-and-by,” 
he said, ‘‘if I get hungry.” And when Pardon Jagger, 
the stage-driver, tossed in the mail-bag, he had the corner 
that had been set apart for his office so nearly in order 
that he was able to place the letters and papers alpha- 
betically in their respective pigeon-holes. 

** Now that’s sompin’ like,” said Pardon. ‘‘ This keep- 
in’ ’em in a pile on the desk an’ havin’ to shuffle over the 
hul batch from A to Izzard to find the one that’s called 
for ain't no way to do business, an’ I’ve told Phrony Wigly 
so time an’ agin.” 

‘* It's the best we can do, since the people can’t afford to 
pay for boxes,” said Richard. And then the village folk 
vegan to drop in to ask for letters, and every one had some 
characteristic comment to make. But a storm was under 
way, and none of them staid to gossip. Richard was not 
sorry to have them go; he had not yet finished his task, 
und as soon as he was alone he seated himself at the office 
desk. The desk, in its day, had been a substantial piece of 
furniture, but Miss Phrony had evidently kept it too near 
the fire, for it was so warped that nearly every seam was 
yawning. 

* We'll have to putty them up,” Richard remarked to 
himself, as he pushed back a sheet of paper, on which he 
had been making out the day’s memoranda, and lifted the 
lid. When the lid was let down again, the paper had dis- 
appeared, and thinking that it must have slid through the 
crevice at the back of the desk, he moved the desk from 
the wall far enough to take a look behind it. But the pa- 
per was nowhere to be seen, and after a little investiga- 
tion he discovered that the desk had a double back, the 
one On the outside, made of rough pine boards, having 
been added as a supplement to the inner one, which was 
scarcely thicker than.a lath, and that between the two the 
shrinking of the wood had left a space fully half an inch 
wide. The paper that had slipped into this chasm was 


** Susan 
Any relation to 


Sam, you know, was 


one that he wanted for reference, and with the help of a 
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hammer he proceeded to make an opening. But his sheet 
of foolscap was not the only thiug that bad found its way 
to this unsuspected hiding-place; as he pulled off the 
board a dozen or more letters tumbled out. Some of them 
were yellow with age; others, he saw by the cute of the 
post-muark, had been there but a few weeks, nnd some bore 
no post-mark, having never been mailed. Richard, as he 
athered them up, no longer had any qualms for having 
ispossessed Miss Phrony. 

** Poor soul!” he m “Tt must have puzzled her to 
know where the letters went. Hello! What's this? ‘Mrs. 
Sumuel Harker!’ From the Pension Office, too! That's 
worth finding, at all events. Perhaps Susan will be able 
to have something besides turkey for her Christmas 
dinner.” 

In his generous delight be was half tempted to set out 
at once to deliver the letter. But the Harkers lived a mile 
from the village; there was no moon, and the storm was at 
its height; besides, it was so late that he would not be 
a to find the family up, and Christmas was a fortnight 


off. 

The thought of turkey reminded him that he had eaten 
no supper. There were plenty of eggs and butter in the 
store, and having whipped up an omelet, after a receipt 
that he had learned in his college days, and set a cup of 
tea to drawing, be spread a sheet of wrapping-paper on a 
barrel that chunced to be standing near, and after addivg 
some crackers and cheese and a few dainty shavings of 
smoked beef, seated himself on a nail-keg, and fell to with 
a hearty relish. 

He could remember eating many a worse meal in camp 
and mess-room; yet, as he recalled his old home in the 
days before the war and took in his present surroundings 
—this typical country grocery, with its odors of salt fish 
and stale tobacco smoke, in place of the »pacious dining- 
room, redolent with the fragrance of fresh flowers, and 
this barrel head instead of the ample table with its sparkle 
of glass and silver—he smiled grimly at the contrast. 
What would his old friends say, he wondered, if they could 
look in upon him? And Milicent! How often she had 
laughed at him for bis superdaintiness during those merry 
weeks when they had been fellow-boarders at Mrs. Mar- 
tin’s. And forgetting his unfinished omelet, he drew out 
the picture of Evangeline and lost himself in a revery. 
How long ago it seemed, that fateful day when, rounding 
a sand hill, he had found himself face to face with Milicent 
Bowne! He had come down the island iu his carriage, in 
company with a coaching party; and that morning, just 
after starting on the return trip, he and his driver, owing 
to the breaking of an axle, had been detained at Hardacre, 
the nearest point where a blacksmith could be found. It 
was not likely to be a long detention, and the others, in- 
cluding the friend that had shared his carriage, drove on. 

‘* shall overtake you in the course of the day,” he said, 
confidently. But it was late in the autumn before they 
saw him again; and the length of time that it had taken 
the Hardacre blacksmith to repair his axle-tree was con- 
sidered such a joke that be did not hear the Jast of it until 
the war took him beyond reach of their gibes. 

Ah, but they could never know what a happy accident 
it had proved. He had not yet ceased to give thanks for 
it, as having brought into his life the first touch of bright- 
ness from « woman's hand that he had known since his 
mother’s death, away back in his boyhood. 

It chanced that on the very day of the accident Milicent 
and her aunt had taken rooms in the neighborhood. The 
aunt was something of an invalid, having overtaxed her- 
self in the tread-mill of social duties, and a carriage trip 
had been recommended in the hope of her finding it a 
cure for insomnia. They bad not planned to make Hard- 
acre their stopping-place, but the little cluster of quaint 
old houses, the wide, cool street, the entrancing glimpses 
one caught of the sea between the barricades of sand 
dunes, and, above all, its remoteness from the ** madding 
crowd,” so impressed the tired rest-seeker that she at once 
made inquiries for lodgings. 

The summer people had not yet learned the road to 
Hardacre, and the village had neither an inn nor a board- 
ing-house. But when the invalid discovered Mrs. Obadiah 
Martin’s pretty cottage she told Milicent that they would 
go no farther. And having a persuasive voice and a well- 
filled purse, it did not take her long to convince Mrs. Mar- 
tin that she would find it to her advantage to let them 
become her guests. It was scarcely an hour later that 
Richard, strolling about to pass the time while waiting 
for his carriage, met Milicent un the beach. Being a young 
woman of resources, in spite of the soft Evangeline eyes, 
she had set to work, with the maid’s help, to construct an 
awning for the invalid, and was just then exerting all her 
strength to break off a stubborn cedar limb. 

‘* Allow me,” cried Richard, doffing his hat, as he took 
out his jack-knife. And by the time the little booth was 
finished he had made up his mind that for whatever pe- 
riod this dark-eyed girl and her invalid aunt remained in 


Hardacre he should constitute himself their squire. And 
that afternoon he bad the audacity to call on Mrs. Obadiah 
Martin and ask to be numbered with her boarders. And 


what rare days had followed! How like two happy chil- 
dren they had wandered up and down the beach, while 
the invalid and her maid sat reading in the cedar booth! 
What merry hand-in-hand climbs there had been up the 
ge sand dunes! What dreamlike driftings on the 
i 


ttle | mn that the practical Hardacre people called a 
pond! hat delicious drives along the quiet country 
roads! And what marvellous glimpses he had gained - 
during those blessed weeks into the sweet white depths 


of that woman soul! It made him feel sometimes as if 
he bad been Jet into a room which none but an angel was 
pure enough to enter. And how quaint and demure she 
could be on occasion, as if imbued with the spirit of some 
gentle Quaker ancestor! And again how like a young prin- 
cess in her dignity! It was leap-year, he remembered, 
and often when she made some unusual request she would 
inform him, with imperious gravity, that in leap-year a 
woman had the right to ask what she would. 

But these idyllic days had an abrupt end. One morn- 
ing an unkind east wind sent a flurry of dead leaves, the 
first presage of autumn, fluttering down into the invalid's 
lap, and straightway the order was issued for the trunks 
to be packed. And that very day Dennis, Richard’s coach- 
map, fell from the hay-loft and broke his hip; and Richard, 
whose regard for this faithful servitor was almost filial in 




















its nature—for he had been in the family since long before 
Richard was born—had not the heart to leave him. So 
the comrades parted; and though there was no formal 
betrothal, Milicent had promised to write him on reaching 
home, and the young fellow bore his durance with the 
fortitude of one who sees joy ahead, 

But he watched in. vain for the promised letter. A 
brief note came, telling of their safe arrival in the city, 
and he answered it without an hour’s delay. And that 
had been the end. 

It was nearly » month before Dennis was able to take 
the journey home; and when they reached the city Rich- 
ard learned that Milicent had gone abroad with her aunt. 
Then came the war. And this was what was left of him 
—this poverty-stricken wretch with his empty sleeve. 

But he had never despaired. Sometime, somewhere, the 
happy friendship so rudely broken would be taken up 
agnin; and on this he stayed his heart. It might be a far 
day, but the hope that reaches into heaven defies despair. 

t was during his enforced stay in the village that he 
discovered that Jeremiah Rogers was his cousin, their 
grandmothers having becn sisters—many of the Hardacre 
people could claim connection with some of the first 
families in the land, but they never troubled themselves 
about it—and this remote relationship had proved the 
thread of destiny that had brought him back at last to 
Hardacre. It seemed quite probable that the remainder 
of his duys would be spent here; but Hardacre, though 
for dulvess it was like a ship becalmed in mid-ocean, had 
no terrors for him, it was so flooded with happy memories. 

A mouse stealing along the edge of his improvised table 
served finally to remind him that it was growing late, and 
rousing himself, he cleared away the remains of his sup- 
per. The barrel that he had utilized chanced to be the 
one that had been brought from Miss Phrony’s office, and 
as he started to roll it aside, the head came off, revealing 
*« mass of old newspapers and pamphlets. Jerry was 
right in saying that there was nothing in it but rubbish, 
he remarked. Well, the rubbish could be used for light- 
ing fires. As he was replacing the top, two of the hoops 
gave way, and instantly there was a total collapse. For 
« minute he stood surveying the wreck with a grim face, 
thoroughly put out with himself for his carelessness; but 
an empty envelope at his feet suggested the possibility 
of his finding more pension papers, and having hunted 
up an old packing-box, he began to sort the ** rubbish” 
before putting it into the new receptacle. But there 
seemed to be nothing worth spending time over. 

As he was gathering the last armful a family of young 
mice scampered across the floor, and at the bottom of the 
barrel he came upon their nest. It was astonishing what 
a quantity of material, torn into minute pieces, had gone 
into the making of it. And some of it was writing-paper. 
He picked up one of the larger fragments and held it to 
the light. It showed only two disconnected words, the 
one above the other, but his heart stood still, for they were 
in Milicent’s handwriting. And now he was down on his 
knees, turning over the mass like one searching for gold. 

Presently he came upon a long narrow strip bearing his 
own address—enough of it at least to show what it was. 
Then she had written, after all! Ah, what was this?— 
‘Yours faithfully, Milicent Bowne.” And in the wild 
rush of joy that the words brought he forgot to be angry 
with Miss Phrony for having so cruelly defrauded him. 
The letter, delayed in some way, had come, no doubt, after 
he left Hardacre, and not being called for, had been rele- 
gated to the waste-barrel. It was much to be thankful 
for that she had not put it into the fire. Again and again 
he went over the musty pile; and finding at last that it 
was useless to try to make out anything more, he care- 
fully gathered up the fragments and put them into an 
envelope. Love’s touch had made them sacred. 

And now the letter must be acknowledged. He could 
never again hint at marriage, with his empty sleeve and 
wrecked fortune, even if she were still free; but he could 
at least vindicate himself, and an explanation of his long 
silence was equally her due. And though it was already 
past midnight, he sat down at the desk, and began with 
discreetly chosen words to frame his story. Would she 
not read between the lines? Would she not know intui- 
tively all that he was hungering to tell her? But before 
he had written three sentences his heart had taken posses- 
sion of his pen, and there was no more weighing of words. 

It was a long letter, and when it was finished he hur- 
ried it into the mail-bag without waiting to look it over. 
He had written only the truth, and bad made it plain—he 
was positive of that—that while he could never cease to 
love her, his changed fortunes had put an impassable bar- 
rier between them. He could only venture to ask that 
she would always think kindly of him. 

The writing of this letter seemed to bring Milicent very 
near to him; it was almost as if he had been talking with 
her, face to face; and with a joyous peace, for which he 
could find no warrant, he threw himself into Jerry's bunk 
in the back room and went to sleep. 

A fortnight had gone by without bringing any word 
from Milicent; but Richard tried to persuade himself that 
in this he was not disappointed. He was much more dis- 
appointed in not receiving from the Pension Bureau an 
answer to his letter asking for Susan Harker’s back pay. 
It lacked only two days of Christmas, and though Susan 
already had her turkey, he had hoped to be able to assure 
her of a more substantial gift. It was for this that he had 
scanned the letters su eagerly the last week; and when in 
sorting them over that afternoon he came upon the large 
official envelope bearing the Pension Office stamp, he de- 
termined to deliver it in person. It was too valuable to 
trust to any chance carrier, he said to Jerry, a3 he put on 
his seedy overcoat, and Mrs. Harker so seldom had any 
letters that she never thought of calling at the office ex- 
cept when she had an errand at the store. It was worth 
a little trouble to be the bearer of such Christmas cheer. 
For himself, in his desolation, Christmas seemed almost a 
mockery. Oh, shame on you, Richard Culver! he cried, 
as he forged along the sandy road, swinging bis empt 
sleeve; for had he not, in addition to the Christmas glad- 
ness common to all, the joy of ‘‘remembering happier 
things” ?— a joy for which he had many a time given 
thanks in the long nights when on duty as sentinel or 
bivouacked under the stars. 

And it was enough to make a cynic glad to see Mrs. 
Harker’s joy. The check he had brought seemed to her 
a fortune, and her gratitude was so far beyond her com- 
mand of words that she fell to crying, with her face in her 
apron. And at that Richard made a more hasty retreat 
than he had ever made from the enemy’s guns, 
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On his way back a carriage pacsed him. Then of a 
sudden it stopped, and the door was thrown open. 

‘Richard! Richard!” cried a voice, sweet und eager. 
And before he could reach the carriage the owner of the 
voice had alighted, and signalled to the coachman to 
drive ou. 

Richard, with two strides, was at her side and had her 
hand in his, But for an instant ue could only look into 
the sweet face, speechless. Then, 

‘* Why have you come?” he asked, with his heart in his 
eyes, 

”** Because you were too proud to come to me,” she said, 
with gentle frankness. ‘I know that it isn’t leap-year,” 
she went on, demurely, ‘‘ but all the same, Richard—” 

*** Butall the same—’ Oh, Milicent, my darling!” cried 
the man, And it was well that the coachman and the maid 
had their faces set the other way, for the little tableau vivant 
that followed might have puzzled them, as neither of them 
had recogni in the one-armed soldier the young gen- 
tlemap, gallant and debonair, who was so intimately asso- 
ciated in their minds with the long-past summer. 

On Christmas morning, in the village school - house, 
where, for lack of a church, all the religious services were 
held, Milicent and Richard were married; and as word of 
the wedding had been very generally circulated, there was 
a gathering of the farmers’ and fishermen’s families the 
like of which had never before been seen there, even on a 
Sunday—the little romance seemed to them so wonder- 
ful, and they felt such pride in knowing that it had hap- 
pened “‘ right there in Hardacre.” 

** It’s all very well for Richard,” lamented Jerry Rogers, 
“but there ain’t much in it for me to be glad about. An’ 
the worst of is, Hardacre 'Il have to havea new pos’ master.” 
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Tue performance of the Midswmmer- Night's Dream by 
the members of the Class of '95 of Smith College, at 
Carnegie Lyceum, on January 2, will be awaited with 
great interest by all people interested in college women 
and their doings. The production of this play, the cast 
of which consists entirely of women, will be looked upon 
by ey pee as an experiment; but to any one who 
has attended any of the Smith Commencements the idea 
of an elaborate performance managed and acted by col- 
lege girls is not a novelty. 

One of the distinct features of a Smith College Com- 
mencement is a Senior play, performed for two nights, to 
which all Commencement guests are invited. The play 
is given in the Academy of Music, the small but attrac- 
tive theatre of Northampton. Among the plays given in 
years past are George Eliot’s Spanish Gypsy, Browning’s 
Colombe's Birthday, Hardy’s Passe- Rose (dramatized), “fid- 
summer-Night's Dream, aud As You Like It. 

The performances, as presented at Commencement, are 
the result of hard and faithful work on the part of the 
students. From Easter until the eventful night of the 
performance active rehearsals are held almost daily, the 
work being carried on under the guidance of the elocu- 
tion department of the college and a professional trainer. 
Every part of the play receives the most diligent attention, 
the purpose being to have the costumes and scenery cor- 
rect and tasteful. The music for the occasion is supplied 
by an orchestra and a chorus of singers, the training of 
which necessitates weeks of labor. In consequence the 
students have often regretted that they were never able 
to make the time and money they hai expended bring 
them some more substantial reward for their work than 
the appreciation of their audiences. 

The Class of 95 have been given the sum of $5000, 
with the inducement of one thousand more for every two 
thousand raised. The money raised will eventually be 
given to the college, and, encouraged by the appreciation 
their play received at its first performance, in order to in- 
crease this fund they have decided to repeat the Midswm- 
mer-Night’s Dream, with the original cast, in New York, 
hoping that many of their friends who witnessed its 
production in Northampton would care to wander again 
through the woods of Athens with the fairy train, or 
follow merry Puck in his frolics. 

The present performance is under the able direction of 
Mr. Alfred Young. The play is cut with careful regard 
to its unity. ‘The effort has not been to make any part a 
prominent one, but to have each conscientiously and well 
played. The performers have no desire to measure their 
strength with professionals; they simply aim to give a 
play of Shakespeare’s artistically and well, in which each 

art, however small, shall have due appreciation. They 
tried to blend the parts into a harmonious whole, and 
they hope to give their audience the idea that, after all, 
**the play’s the thing.” 


It is quite consistent with the contrasts of life that two 
such men as Jay Gould and John Burroughs, the exquisite 
student of nature, should have been boys together in the 
same town. Mr. Burroughs himself tells this incident of 
their boyhood days: A composition was due from the de- 
linquent Burroughs, who, because of his inability to pro- 
duce one, was on the point of ae into disgrace. He 
appealed to his friend Gould, who hastily scratched off 
the necessary amount of schoolboy rhetoric and passed it 
along to Burroughs, who handed it in as his own effusion, 
and was thus saved from literary obloquy. 


Much of the work of the late Hamilton Gibson was done 
among the lovely Connecticut hills in and about Wash- 
ington, which is situated near the picturesque Lake Wara- 
maug. Since his death, Mrs. Gibson continues to live in 
the old home, surrounded bv tle beauties of nature which 
were her husband’s inspiration. She recently sent a col- 
lection of water - colors to the fair and exhibition organ- 
ized by Mrs. J. Wells Champney for the benefit of the 
Messiah Home for Children. 


Mrs. 8. Guerney Lapham, of Syracuse, is making a new 
departure in the field of women’s enterprise. She has in- 
terested herself so largely in the matter of life-insurance 
for women that she is being called upon for Jectures and 
informal talks on this subject. Women were formerly 
considered undesirable as subjects for insurance, but the 
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companies have at last become convinced of their value as 
licy - holders, und offer so many inducements that the 
lance of the benefit appears to be on the side of the sub- 
scribers. 

Mrs. Lapham recently addressed the members of Miss 
Grace ge’s Club for Working-Girls, and, at the request 
of Mrs. Russell Sage, lectured before the Emma Willard 
Alumne Association in this city 


Smart women at the present time are tucking in the 
lapels of their tailor-made jackets bunches of deeply purple 
and velvety pansies in whose heart is only a single point 
of gold. 


Madame Paul Blouet translates her husband’s (Max 
O’Rell) books into English from the original French. She 
is an English woman by birth, but learned French as a 
child, and speaks it with perfect ease. 


Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, the two widowed sisters, of 
Cambridge, England, who discovered the Biblical manu- 
scripts on Mount Sinai, are earnest Presbyterians, and 
have just given to the Presbyterian college now located at 
Bloomsbury, London, the sum of $250,000 for the purpose 
of moving that institution to Cambridge. 


M. Francois Coppée’s fondness for cats as pets is so well 
known that there was great fitness in placing his name 
first upon the jury of awards at the recent cat show in 
Paris. Such other well-known men as Emil Zola, André 
Theuriet, and Catulle Mendés also figured on the list, and 
were instrumental in deciding that after this there sball 
be an annual ‘‘ Exposition Féline Internationale.” 


“Carmen Sylva” has received from the Emperor of 
Austria the decoration for arts and science. She is the 
tirst woman to win this distinction. 


Tool- making is the special line of Miss Nellie Patter- 
son, the Mount Carmel (Connecticut) young woman who 
has just completed a four years’ apprenticeship to the 
machiuist’s trade. 


The University Settlement Society is again in working 
order, and the number of residents is greater than ever be- 
fore. At no time have the varied labors of the organiza 
tion given better results and better promise for the future 
than during the months just past. The Settlement House 
at 26 Delancey Street is crowded daily with the members 
of the various clubs and classes, and new organizations 
ure being formed. In three months the Penny Provident 
Bank has received three hundred and five new depositors, 
while last year during a like period only forty-five were 
added to the list. The free library has circulated two 
thousand and eight hundred volumes during the year, and 
a large gain is shown along all lines. 


The D. Y. N. T. Society, which lately held its annual 
fair, is one of the most interesting of the associations for 
charitable work in which the young women of fashion- 
able society are engaged. The initials stand for *‘ Do 
Ye Nexte Thynge,” and its members are active in prac 
tical work amoung the poor. Their latest report tells 
of five hundred persons aided and a hundred and fifty 
families visited by the visiting committee, of families 
assisted by loans of money, of thirty-three women sup- 
plied with sewing during the winter, and gives an admi- 
rable record of summer work. 


The widow of the late Professor Ernst Curtius, the 
famous German archeologist, has presented a life-size 
portrait of her husband to Yale University, which had 
already been enriched by his library, presented to the 
university by Mr. J. Montgomery Sears, of Boston. 


Miss Mildred Howells, Miss Allegra Eggleston, and Miss 
Cable have all a hereditary right to talent, »}though they 
display it in different lines from those followed by their 
fathers. Miss Howells, indeed, writes, but she is an artist 
with brush as well as with pen, and has studied in Lon- 
don, Rome, and Paris. She frequently illustrates her 
father’s work, and Miss Cable does the same for Mr. 
Cable’s stories, while Miss Eggleston is clever at wood- 
carving, and paints charming portraits of children. 


At the late celebration, in Newton, Massachusetts, of the 
two-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the beginning of 
the work of Rev. John Eliot, the ‘‘ Apostle of the Indians,” 
among the savages of New England, a lineal descendant 
of his was present and spoke. wo of the chairs belong- 
ing to the apostle stood on the platform. 


The late Miss Mathilde Blind wrote several biographies 
and essays, poems, and even a novel, to say nothing of her 
work as a supporter of all movements to gain higher edu- 
cation for women and to improve their economical and 
political standing, but she is probably best remembered by 
many for having ~p- before the reading world the 
hysterical Journal of Marie Bashkirtseff, for which she 
wrote an introduction. 


The Sunbeam League of the Babies’ Ward wf the New 
York Post-Graduate Hospital gave a novel and charming 
entertainment the other day in the rooms of the Authors’ 
Club, Carnegie Hall. Many pretty girls who are promi- 
nent in society assisted at the tables, and the affair being 
christened a Fiction Tea, it was appropriate that auto- 
graph copies of the works of famous authors should be 
conspicuous among the wares disposed of. There were 
silver and fancy tables as well as book tables, and a 
Japanese tea table was a centre of attraction. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Brander Matthews, Mrs. 
Carnochan, Mrs. Hugh Auchincloss, Miss Mildred How- 
ells, Miss Valentine, Miss Brown, and other friends of 
the Post-Graduate Hospital. 


Many careful housekeepers frown upon plumbing in 
the family bedrooms, and are having the set wash-stands 
removed, to be replaced by pitcher and basin, after the old 
way. Catering to this idea, dealers in artistic furniture 
show very neat and quite English stands, rather long, but 
not very wide, the wood finished most attractively in for- 
est-green stain. A top of red tiles adds to the effect, and 
with the brass upzight for towels or splasher and a set of 
toilet china in any one of the many pretty varieties dis- 
played, a useful service is made also an ornamental one. 
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FRAME DESIGN. 


8 ly design is to be done upon 
a light opalescent silk or satin 
of some pale tint, and afterward 
stretched upon a card-board frame. 
The central boop, which is to sur- 
round the picture, is to be worked 
in gold-color, while the flower wreath 
is to be done in pale tints of green- 
whites and gray-greens. Opposite 
the initials of the person for whom it 
is made the date can be worked. 

This is not only a dainty and beau- 
tiful piece of leisure needle-work, 
but it makes a gift which no one 
could fail to value. 


BRICKS WITHOUT 
STRA W, 

A elder sister, who was teaching 

a younger child to read, was 
found repeatedly reading from a 
book held upside down, and on 
being questioned as to this pecul- 
iar habit, the just-minded young- 
ster replied: “ 1 am showing myself 
how bard it must be for little sister 
to learn to read. I think it’s about 
the same to her upside up as to me 
upside down.” 

What a woman that calm-judging 
child ought to have made! Wecan 
see her administering a household, 
testing each difficulty that arises by 
putting herself temporarily but thor- 
oughly in each stumbler’s place. 
That her home is happy is a fore- 
gone conclusion, but not every mind 
can accomplish such a metamorpho- 
sis, nor, given the imagination, are 
all of us inventive and mathematical 
enough to know how to handicap 
ourselves until we are emasculated 
to the exact limits of some inferior 
development with which we have to 
deal. Seriously speaking, there is 
a charmingly direct appeal in the 
pretty picture of the little girl chast- 
ening her impatience by a labored 
reading of print held upside down. 
We all know that these who are in 
authority over others have, or should 
have, lessons to learn in ruling as 
difficult as those they give out to 
the ruled; but we do not all realize 
how first and foremost should stand 
the power to know who has straws 
and who has not when bricks are 
being demanded. 

A young housekeeper, complain- 
ing of the stupidity of her servants, 
drew out an interesting reply from 
an old and experienced matron to 
whom she spoke: 

“My dear, that’s why they are 
servants. What do you pay your 
maids? Fair wages for them would 
not hire you or me or any woman 
of intelligence. If your servants 
were more competent, they would be 
of the housekeeper or chef grade, 
and then you wouldn't want to pay 
them housekeeper and chef prices.” 

There is the trouble in a nutshell. 
We all want all we should get for 
our money, and the want is as justi- 
fiable as it is unjustifiable to want 
for our money more than our money 
should get. Into this error never 
fell the little girl who read the prim- 
er upside down, and it ought to be 
easier than it seems to follow her 
wise example. 

It is wearily discouraging to have 
more expected of one than one has 
the brains to accomplish. Most of 
us at one time or another have suf- 
fered under that strain, though we 
might hesitate to confess the fact; 
but servants, however stolid, are con- 
stantly suffering under that harass- 
ing expectation on the part of their 
employers. Many a maid has called 
her mistress hard solely because the 
mistress was overestimating the hire- 
ling’s capacity, or misunderstanding 
the various mechanical difficulties 
which retarded her work. Some- 
times little kitchen difficulties are so 
easily removed and smoothed out it 
seems incredible that any one could 
have been so stupid as not to see 
how to remedy the defect with no 
ado about it; but, as the old house- 
keeper knew, it is. exactly in this 
power of simple adjustment that ser- 
vants are lacking, and the lack is 
what makes them servants and keeps 
them in that rank of life. 

Unfortunately all mistresses do 
not, for their own discipline, read 
their primers of work upside down. 
If quick-minded women would re- 
member that exactly as their bodies 
are unfitted for heavy work, so are 
the minds of their servants unfitted 
for light brain-work, then the con- 
nection between wage-payer and 
wager-earner would be less compli- 
cated than it now is. 

Patience—limitless patience—is 
the key-note of success in an execu- 
tive officer, whether ruling a country 
or a kitchen. 





























A HAPPY HUNTING-GROUND —DRAWN BY 


Frank Dapp, R. L 





IN THE PLACE OF YESTERDAYS. 


~ hollow hills of shadowland 
The winds of silence faintly blow 

No ripple stirs the changeless strand— 
The strand that knows not ebb nor flow- 


Below the wind, above the tide, 
Full mirrored in its glassy calm, 
A faery fleet, the shallops ride 
With silken sails and freight of balm. 


Beyond the wind, beyond the sea, 
Enchanted misty outlands swim 
No shallop sails, no soul may flee, 
On past the stretching silver rim 
Beyond the wind, beyond the land, 
A gulf is fixed they may not pass 
Time comes not back—nor doth he stand 
At loitering by the sea of glass 
Martrua McCuLLoce- WILLIAMS. 


WHAT WE OWE THE LOW 
COUNTRIES. 


T was a colony of rlemings whv settled 
it, Worsted, England, in the reign of Hen- 

ry LL., and gave us “ worsted” stuff. They 
nlso were the first to introduce into England 
water-driven corn-mills, windmills, and 
fulling-mills, and to reintroduce the art of 
building in brick, which had not been prac- 
tised in England since the time of the Ro 
mans 

Driven from the Low Countries by bitter 
persecution, and having earned their living 
for the most part by working up English 
wool into Flemish cloth, they naturally 
turned their eyes toward England, and too 
shelter in the small towns and villages, 
where they might exercise their calling. 

The English at that time knew no more 
what to do with the wool than the sheep 
who wore it, their best cloths being no bet- 
ter than friezes, so coarse were they from 
lack of skil! in the making 

In the reign of Edward III., called the 
‘*father of English commerce,” three bro- 
thers, by name Blanket, set up looms in their 
houses in Bristol for the weaving of cloth. 

The magistrates of the town, hearing of 
it, tried to stop them by heavy fines, on 
which the brothers appealed to the king. 
Edward ordered that the Flemish artisans 
be unmolested. The Blanket brothers there- 
fore proceeded with their work, and biank- 
els soon became an important branch of 
Bristol manufacture. It has been supposed 
that the Blanket brothers gave the distinctive 
name to the now familiar bed covering; but 
it was usual in those days for men to take 





the name of their trade, or the article they | 
manufactured, and as blankets were known 
abroad by the same name, it is probable that | 
the article gave a surname to the famous | 
brothers 

Prior to this time the lower classes had | 
been accustomed to wear coarse clothes made 
of hemp, but as soon as biankets were in 
troduced they came into general use for 
clothing; sportsmen, travellers, and soldiers 
also used them to replace the loose mantle | 
and puckered cloak and cape, which, with | 
the long loose gowns, had become very in 
convenient. Bedsteads had just been in 
troduced, and blankets became a necessary | 
part of the bed furnishings. So great was 
the demand, that the Blanket brothers be- | 
came men of wealth and rose to high posi- 
tions 

Two hundred years ago the Indians at 
Albany petitioned that, ‘‘ Since goods is soe 
dear and our Beaver soe cheap, that His 
Majesty the great King that lives over the 
great water may be advised that the people 
of England doe make their blankets of Bea- 
ver wooll,” 

Tn 1688 three Dutch clock-makers were in 
duced to settle in London and ply their 
trade. Fifty years later Flemish linen wea- 
vers were invited to form acolonyin England. 
Join de Schieldame, a native of Zealand, 
was asked to come over with sixty workmen 
and instruct the English how to manufac- 
ture salt, and three hundred Flemish armor- 
ers landed, in 1471, to manufacture hand- 
guns for the army of Edward IV. 

Cornelius de Vos, a Hollander, showed the 
English how to work alum mines. The 
Dutch introduced the first wire-works. Pa- 
per-making and printing were brought from 
the Low Countries The manufacture of 
felt hats came with the Dutch and Spap- 
ish. *‘* "Twas in Eliza®eth's reign the Dutch 
taught us how to cloathe ourselves, as the 
French did in another queen's reign how to 
uncloathe ourselves,” says an old writer. 

The Flemish excelled in glass-painting; 
ind Bernard van Linge was the first who 
practised the art in London, in 1614 

Holland taught us decimal fractions. Zach- 
ary Jansen, a dealer in spectacles at Middle- 
burg, gave the world the telescope and mi- 
croscope in 1500. A Hollander, Cornelius 
Drebbel, invented the thermometer. A math- 
ematical professor at Leyden introduced 
the true method of measuring latitude and 
longitude, and a Hollander invented the pen- 
dulum clock, 

The first. complete English Bible was 

yrinted in Antwerp. Holland had the most 
Semone merical school in Europe, and it ts 





said that Boorhaave, its head, was the most 
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celebrated physician that ever lived, if we 
except Hippocrates. The Czar Peter once 
waited two hours for an interview with him, 
and a letter addressed, *‘To the illustrious 
Boorhaave, Physician in Europe,” was de- 
livered 

The Quakers trace their descent from the 
Mennonites of Hollaod, and William Penn’s 
mother was a Dutch woman. The first set- 
tlers of this country came directly from Hol- 
land, and Palfrey showed that all that was 
best in the new additions for several years 
came from the same country. 

Were we to go back to the country our 
Dutch forefathers left 250 years ago, we 
would find ourselves in a familiar land—“ a 
Jand of nineteenth-century civilization,” says 
Campbell 

Of all the nations of Germanic descent, it 
may be udded, the Hol!anders preserved more 
faithfully their ancestral spirit. 

Many E. Ferris. 


RECEIPTS FOR EAST-INDIAN 
DISHES. 


Ourry Powder. — Coriander - seed, 8 02. ; 
turmeric, 4 oz.; cumin - seed, 2 oz.; fenu- 
greek, 1 oz. The coriander-seed must be 
parched and hulled; the turmeric parched, 
scraped, and sifted; the cumin-seed husked; 
the fenugreek well powdered. All the in- 
gredients are to be well blended. 

The whole art of success in pilafand curry 
making is said to consist in properly timing 
the simmering together of its component 
parts. If removed from the fire too soon, 
the meat will be tough—although it may be, 
in a fashion, done—and the spices will not 
have had time properly to impart their fla- 
vor; while, on the other hand, if cooked too 
long the effect is equally disastrous. A 
properly cooked curry must strike the mean 
between these two extremes, and be soft 
enough to eat without the intervention of a 
knife. Europeans in India invariably eat 
their curry with a spoon and fork only. 
Before adding the spices, the meat used needs 
preparation. Beef, mutton, pork, fish, etc., 
must be cut into bits not over an inch square. 
Poultry, partridges, and other game should 
be disjointed as follows: the wings and legs 
into two parts at the joints, and the backs 
crossways, according to size, into three or 
four pieces, and the merrythought sepa- 
rated. It may be stated that two smaller 
birds are preferable to one large one. Hares 
and rabbits, according to size, ought to have 
the legs each cut into three or four pieces, 
and the backs crossways into eight or nine. 
Pigeons’ wings and ljegs whole, backs in two. 
Small birds, as quails, larks, etc., in two, 
length wise 

Chicken Curry (Bengal fashion).—Materi- 
als: A small fowl,a pint of stock, 6 onions 
about an inch in diameter, 4 oz. of butter, 
1 small clove of garlic chopped fine, 2 green 
chili peppers chopped fine, a heaped table- 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothe~ the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. ‘Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 





spoonful and a half of curry powder pre- 
— by the receipt given above, and half a 
mon. 

Mode of Preparation: Slice the onions 
fine, take a third of them and fry with haif 
the butter till crisp and of a nice golden 
color; drain them carefully from all super- 
fluous grease, and put them aside. hen 
fry the chicken, cut up as directed, in the 
surplus of the butter left from the last oper- 
ation; when the meat is slightly colored put 
it also aside. Now take a saucepan, put 
into it the curry powder and the remaining 
half of the butter; let it fry for two or three 
minutes, stirring occasionally, then throw in 
the uncooked onions. Amalgamate well 
with the contents of the saucepan, and after 
they have fried for a few minutes, add the 
stock, peppers, salt, and garlic; stir well, 
and let the liquor reduce to one-third of its 
original quantity. the cover of the pan being 
drawn slightly aside to enable the steam to 
escape. hen sufficiently cooked down, add 
the chicken. Allow the whole to boil brisk- 
ly for a couple of minutes; then place it on 
the edge of the hob to simmer gently until 
cooked, stirring the curry frequently to en- 
able the meat to take up the gravy. In 
about twenty minutes it ought to be ready, 
but the surest guide is to observe the appear- 
ance of the drumsticks; if the bones are found 
protruding, in consequence of the shrinkage 
of the flesh, it is done. Finally the piece of 
lemon and the fried onions which have been 
put aside from the first operation must be 
added to the contents of the saucepan, and 
the whole quickly stirred, after which no 
time should be lost iu serving the curry. 

Chicken Curry (Madras fashion) o Materi- 
als: Exactly the same as in the foregoing, 
but substituting an equal quantity of milk 
or buttermilk in place of the stock, and hav- 
ing in addition an ounce of lentil flour. 

Mode of Preparation: Proceed to fry and 
put aside one-third of the onions, as in the 
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last receipt. Now rub the curry powder 
and the lentil flour into a thin paste with a 
little of the milk or buttermilk, as the case 
may be, then add the remainder of the on- 
ions, the garlic, salt, and the peppers, gradu- 
ally working the whole up into a te 
with more milk. Boii the second f of 
the butter in a saucepan, put in the paste 
and meat, and let them cook briskly ‘for 
seven or eight minutes, stirring constantly, 
and scraping off the paste which may adhere 
to the bottom and sides of the pan, and add- 
ing milk in small quantities from time to 
time to prevent burning, and in this manner 
exhausting the milk. When the meat is 
nearly cooked, add the fried onions and lemon 
juice; stir well, and serve without delay. 

A dish of rice is invariably served as an 
accompaniment to curry. It must be boiled 
so that every grain is distinct from its fellow. 

In imitating these dishes to present at 
American tables, much less onion, garlic, and 
red pepper should be used, and still the cur- 
ry will be no misnomer for the dish. 

Kedgeree.— This is another East - Indian 
dish. Boil 1 teacupful of rice dry. Mix 
this with a pint of cold fish broken into 
small pieces. Season with butter, pepper, 
and a little salt if needed ; bind the whole 
with three beaten eggs, and setting the 
whole over the fire in a saucepan, stir until 
very hot, and then season. 

Pickled Oysters.—One gallon of fresh oys- 
ters, fine size, for an oyster of inferior 
quality is not suitable for pickling. One 
table-spoonful of whole black pepper, 1 ta- 
ble-spoonful of allspice, and 2 small pods of 
red pepper. Plump the oysters in their own 
liquor, not letting them come to a boil, how- 
ever. Take them out of the liquor, leaving 
the latter on the fire to boil with the spices 
in it until well flavored. Then place the 
oysters in a jar, and pour the liquor over 
them aguin, adding vinegar and salt to the 
taste,and a lemon cut in thin slices. 
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has in use proven itself one of the greatest of 
factors in producing a clear, clean skin, and, 


therefore, a perfect complexion. Taken regu- 
larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
tion to the most exacting. 


Agreeable 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy condition of the Kidneys, Liver, 
and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 
ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers. 


. 
Syrup of Figs 
Acts as @ perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
Sreshing the system without weakening it. 
nently curing constipation and its effects. 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub 
stances. Physicians recommend it. Millions have 
found it invaluable. Taken regularly in smail doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Perma- 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


For sale by all Druggists 
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The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


** Gegentiber.”’ 


See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 
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Union 
Undergarment 


Down Quilts 
and Pillows. 


Full-Size Down Quilts, covered 
both sides with fine quality Amer- 





then you will 


so cond age ee filled with good 
odorless Down, 
; $3.75 Take No Others. 


Formerly $5.50 When our garments are not 
found at your best dealers, 
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Full-Size Down Quilts, covered | 
both sides with choice designs of 
Printed China Silks, 
$6.75 
Formerly $10.50 





Large-Size Down Pillows, covered 
with fine-quality Printed China 
Silk, interlined and ruffled, $2.00 | 
each, 


Silkaline Comfortables, Full Size, 
fine quality, $1.25 each. 
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In artistic beauty, excellence, and circu- 
lation is without a rival. — Christian Work, 
New York, Nov. 28, 
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Alexandre and Lupin 
Kid and Suede 


Gloves 
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styles and lengths 


for Ladies, Men and Children 
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Novelties 

in 

Fur, Buck, Cape and Reindeer 
Gloves and Gauntlets 
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Walking, Sleighing and Skating 
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For Fall and Winter Capes and Cloaks 


FIBRE CHAMOIS waterproofed by the 
##2 Rigby Process 


is just the thing. No amount of rain will affect it in any way, con- 
sequently all chance of pulling out of the seams, when wet, is avoided. 


Sold at the same price as the unproofed goods Ask to see it. None genuine unless 
part d ae FIBRE CHAWNS » sememntc Walerproof by connie PROCESS."’ 
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} SOME HOLIDAY GIFTS | 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR 
of 1812, By James Barnes. With 21 ¢ 
full-page Illustrations by Carton T. My 
CHAPMAN, printed in color or tint. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 


M 
| Gilt Top, $4 50. y 





- 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON, By Woop- 
row Witson, Ph. D., LL.D., Professor 
of Jurisprudence, Princeton University. 
Illustrated by HOWARD PYLE and others. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. Ornamental, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00 





HISTORY OF THE GERMAN | « , ” 
G MSTRUGGLE FOR LIMERTY, by | NARPER,S ROUND TABLE.” 
M PouLtNey BicrLow, BA. C opiously about 1200 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Or- 
M Illastrated with Drawings by R. Caton namental, $3 50. 
. WoopvILie, and with Portraits and 
4 Maps. Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, | THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP. By 
i! Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and JOHN BIGELOW. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel 
f Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/n a Box.) Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. (/n a Box.) 
M ALONE IN CHINA, and Other Stories. FRANCES WALDEAUX. A Novel. 
v By JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated by C. D. By Resecca Harpinc Davis, Author 
WELDON. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, of *‘ Dr. Warrick’s Daughters,” etc. II- 
$2 00 lustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 
, THE COMPANY, and Other 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25, 


Sea People. By J. D. JerroL_p KELLEy, 
Lieutenant-Commander U.S.N. Copi- 
ously Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50 
ENGLISH SOCIETY. 
GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
lustrations. With 
W. D. Howetts. 
Ornamental, $2 <o 
IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER, 
By Fetix Moscue.es. Illustrated with 
63 Original Drawings by GrorGeE pu 


THE SQUARE OF SEVENS. An Au- 
thoritative System of Cartomancy. With 
a Prefatory Notice by E. IReENAUs STE- 
VENSON. With Diagrams. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and 
Gilt Top, $1 50. 


Sketched by 
Nearly roo Il- 
an Introduction by r ee : . nel 
Oblong 4to, Cloth, New and Uniform Library Editions of . 

BOOKS BY MARK TWAIN, 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


The Adventures of Hi 
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Finn. 


Soenold 


Conta fe K C, 


cate 
EMBROIDERED, 


and Linen Handkerchiefs. 


| Lace Scarfs, Fichus, and Collars. 


Chiffon Ruffs and Boas. 
Ostrich Boas and Collarettes. 


PARIS NECKWEAR. 
UMBRELLAS. 
GLOVES. 


roadway KH 19Ub dl. 


NEW YORK, 








With Photogravure Portrait of the Au- 
thor, and other Illustrations, $1 75. 


Life on the Mississippi. I1I'd. $1 75. 





MAURIER. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


THE DWARFS’ TAILOR, and Other 








Fairy Tales. Collected by Zoz Dana | A Quai Yankee in King Arthur’s | 
i. UNDERHILI Illustrated. Post 8vo, | Court. Illustrated 
r Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 
* A VIRGINIA CAVALIER. A Story trated. $1 75 


Tom Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, 
Detective, and Other Stories, etc., etc. 


i) of the Boyhood of George Washington. | 
$1 75- 


ry By MoLLy Ettior SEaweE .t. Illustrated. 


i; Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. Illustrated. 


1 
$1 75. 
The Prince ‘and the Pauper.  Illus- 


" Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 
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on the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are 


Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 





This stamp UL WCLL 
RAIN PROOF!!! 


They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, Imperial Twills, etc. 
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Are you sure that your 
chimney fits your lamp? that 
See the 
“Index to Chimneys ”— free 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


the shape is right ? 


Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass, 
EVERY WOMAN 223.200 Sets oo Mawes 


for January. The fashion hit of the Century. Fully illustrated 
On all news stands, or send 10 cents t 


The Gedey Company, Lafayette Place, New Vork, 


Harper's New Catalogue 








Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 


dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
dress on receipt of ten cents. 









NOT ENOUGH FOR BOTH. 


“ Hear, James, 16 A PRESENT FoR vou, any I wore vou': save « weney Cunistwas.” 
“ Fatx, 6O8, (1 MAY BE CHESRFUL, BOT IT WON'T BE MERRY AT THIS RaTE,” 


GIVING THE GIRLS A HINT. 
Tue Reverend Ambrose St. John paced his luxurious study thought- 
fully 
The time of year was four wees before Christmas, and the Reverend 
Ambrose St. John, being only twenty-eight and decidedly handsome, was 
mpelled to think His meditations ran in this direction: 

‘he first year I had five pairs of slippers, four dressing-gowns, four 
handkerchief-boxes, eight dozen handkerchiefs, and nine neck-ties. Last 
Christmas I received ten pairs of slippers, eight dressing-gowns, six hand- 
kerchief-boxes, ten dozen handkerchiefs, and fifteen neck-ties. Of these 
I have worn out two pairs of slippers, given away surreptitiously four 
pairs, partly worn ont one dressing-gown, given away two handkerchief- 
boxes, and lost about four dozen handkerchiefs. The neck-ties are undi- 
minished in namber. Nine and fifteen, that’s twenty-four, beside all I 
had before I began to preach. Five and ten make fifteen pairs of slip- 
pers; two pairs worn out, and four given away, make nine pairs left. 
Four and #ix are ten—-ten handkerchief-boxes on hand. Bight plas four 
equals twelve dressing-gowns. Then I have handkerchiets enough to 

set ten years, Judging from the past, I may safely look forward to re- 
eiving at Christmas from fifteen to twenty pairs of slippers, eight to ten 
dressing-gowne, neck-ties "—here the Reverend Ambrose St. John threw 
himeelf into an arm-chair and groaned 

The fire burned low in the grate. His dog rose, stretched himself, 
pushed his nose under the minister's hand, and whined softly. The clock 
ticked off the seconds, and then struck the half-hour, and then the hour. 
Still the clergyman stirred not, bat gradually the straight lines in his fore- 
head vanished, and instead came little upturned ones on each side of his 
mouth. Tiny wrinkles appeared about his eyes, and finally an unmis- 
takable giggle issued from his lips 

“T'll try it, anyhow,” he cried alond.. “It may do good, and surely 
nothing can be worse than to have a dozen more pairs of slippers pre- 
sented to me, with handkerchiefs, neck-ties, and dressing-gowns galore." 








*T can’t understand Ambrose’s determination to have an afternoon 
tea, and a fortnight before Christmas, too,” murmured the mother of the 
young minister, as she finished addressing the last of four handred invi- 
tations. *“*Who ever heard of a rector giving a tea?” 

And laying down her pen, the old lady sighed the indulgent, patient 
sigh which devoted mothers save up to bestow upon unaccountable pet 
whime of much-indulged sona, 


“ Katie,” sald the Reverend Ambrose to the rosy-cheeked maid who 
stood at the bead of the estaire to show the guests into Mra. St. John's 
room, that they might lay aside their wrape—* Katie, mother will be 
very basy receiving in the parlor, and it can't make any difference which 
room they are shown into, so be sure to send them into my room. It's 
i ready. I'll be downstairs. And, Katie, here's a dollar for yourself. 
You needn't say anything about it to Mra, St. John.” 

The maid looked bewildered, bat she was not half so much so as the 
first bevy of ladies who entered the minister's room. The chamber was 
charmingly furnished, and a casual glance disclosed nothing out of the 
ordinary, but the Reverend Ambrose St. John well knew that casual 
glances would not be employed at this opportunity of inspecting the 
apartment» of a popular bachelor clergyman 

“Oh, mamma,” Rose Lemont cried, “do look over there!” and she 
pointed to a corner of the room, while Kate Dibert paused in the act of 
removing her hat-pin to exclaim, “* Ob, Mrs. Wilkins, do see that clothes- 
tree!" 

Mies Richardson, who had just entered, stood transfixed before the 
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A LOGICAL REASON. 


Little Girl, “ Mama, wuree poRs THE SNOW COME FRom 7” 
Mamma, “ Paom ucaven, | surross.” 


Little Gori. “1 @onss 00. It covLpn’T Come FROM THE OTHER PLACE. 


It's TOO ooLn 


THE MERRY CHRISTMAS CRIMES. 
Oh, LN Christmas season is approaching very 


And on every hand the sigus of peace and plenty 


meet the eye, 
As rush round with a list 
tl grasped within your fist 
Of a lot Christmas presents that you feel com- 
pelied to buy. 


Something bandsome for your uncle who is rich and 
getting old, 
Though you cannot pay your coal bill, and the nights 
are getting cold; 
And you're under obligations 
To a number of relations 
Who would squeeze you like a lemon if they thought 


NOT LEFT ALONE. 


“I'm so glad you came down to see me off and to 
help me,” said she. 

“T'm glad you're glad,” said he, 

“ Are my trunks on?” said she, 

“ Yes,” said he—and he gave her the checks, 

“ And—ah—my bicycle ?” 

+“ Yea.” 

“ And you are sure there's nothing left behind 7”— 
this anxiously. 

“Yes,” said he. “There's something left behind.” 

* What ?” she asked, agitated. 

“*Me!” said he, demurely—for a man. 

And she gave him something—on his lipsp—to keep 


him company. 


2 1 too 


you lacked for gold. 
from your wife, 
your mortal life, 
him with a knife, 


to be fe 


tor—indeed, 


side. 


Christmas-tide ! 


abide, 
———»_——— 


“ Willie, why do you behave so i pene little sister ? 
ay.” 


You've been bossing ber around all 


chiffonier. “Kate, do come 
here! Here are seven, eight, 
nine pairs of slippers, as sure as 
fate, all in a row [” 

**Oh, Lacy, I can't come till I 
get through counting these neck- 
ties. The top of this big chif- 
fonier is full of them. There! 
I've lost count. I think it was 
twenty-eight, bat I'm not sure. 
I'll have to begin over again." 

In the mean time Mise Rich- 
ardson had been joined by a 
group of girls who had jurt ar- 
rived, and they inspected the 
dres#ing-table. 

“There are eight —no, nine 
—handkerchief- cases, and they 
are all full,” she cried, gazing 
wild-eyed at them. “Oh, Mr«. 
Brown, do come here and look 
at this array of handkerchiefs! 
You never saw such a pile in 
your life!” 

“I can’t,” Mrs. Brown replied 
“I'm simply fascinated with this 
clothes-tree. There are eig!' 
dressinog-gowts on it, and now 
I'm going to count those laid in 
piles underneath. What on earth 
any one man can want with so 
many gowns I can’t see.” 

Kate turned her eyes from the 
neck-ties. 

“It's just possible,” she re- 
plied, “that no one man does 
want so many. Don't you see 
they’ve everyone a card attached, 
*Wishing you a merry Christ 
mas’?” 

Dear old Mra. St. John wait- 
ing in the parlor could not un- 
derstand why it took the ladies 
so long to come down stairs, nor 
why every one entered the room 
with sach a smile on her face. 

“Really, they are the most 
cordial people I ever saw,” she 
remarked to her son during a 
panse in receiving, “ but do you 
notice how we catch whispers of 
‘ dressing-gowns,’ ‘slippers,’ and 
* handkerchiefs’? I do hope they 
are not planning to give you 
more. You received so many at 
your last pariah.” 

“I wouldn't worry about that, 
mother dear,” replied the young 
minister. “I shouldn't wonder 


if they saw I didn’t need them.” VANOK.” 


So you send their wives and children gifts of value 
Though you never were so strapped before in all 
While your helpmeet must forego 


The new dress she longed for so, 
And your boy who wished a ‘cycle must content 


There's the barber, and the bootblack, and the jani- 
Their complete enumeration 
Would buat fill you with vexation, 

But ‘twill empty your exchequer if you satisfy their 

greed. 

And yet this doleful picture has another brighter 

Think of all the lovely presents you'll receive this 
For you need an overcoat, 


And you'll get a gravy-boat, 
Some bad cigars, a match-box, and a scarf you can’t 


“ We're only playing, ma,” pleaded Jennie in her 
brother's behalf. “ He's pa and I'm you.” 


Mapa (at 2.30 a.m). “ Who's there ?” 
: Dosuins (home very late and anxious). “ Nobody, 
dear.’ 

Mavam (turni 


} over). “That's what I thought. 
Mister—ah— Nobody !” 


ees 
“Mother, may I go play fuotball ?” 
“Yes, my darling sonny. 


Leave your arms and ribs at home, 
And don't you bet your money.” 


Then just think of all the people who are waiting . 


——_- — 


“ But, my dear Count, I cannot understand why a 
man with so many friends as you have should wish to 
settle down to the routine of domestic life.” 

“Ah, Miss Richmonde, I will confess. I need re- 
pose. Will you believe it, this morning fifteen men 
called upon me.” 

“ Creditors ?” said she, 

“ Yes—it is true,” he answered. “I owe them all 
ze money.” 

“And you wish to marry me— ” 

“For zat reason. Oui—mademoiselle—ah—oui. I 
amagentieman. You are homely—I tell you ze truth 
—I call upon you in my necessity—I want ze money 
to take me home to my people— 

_“*Very well, Count, [ accept you on one considera- 
tion.” 

“ Which is?” 

“That the moment we leave the church—” 

“VYais?” 


“You go home to your own people!” 


H. G. Paine, 





A CAUTIOUS DOCTOR. 


* Dooror, 6OMETUING 18 THE MATTER With Me. SOMETIMES MY MIND 18 A PERFECT BLANK, AND 
MY MEMORY OONSTANTLY Fats Me. I wis You WoUuLD TREAT ME.’ 
WILL, BUT IN VIEW OF THE FROULIAR NATURE OF YOUR CASE I SHALL WANT MY FEE IN AD- 


FROM THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF THE “STYGIAN PUNCH.” 


* Well, Socrates,” said Alexander, ‘I suppose Xanthippe 
saw to it that you bad a Christmas tree.” 

* Yes, confound her impudence,” growled the philosopher. 
“She knows how I hate Hemlock, and so she got one.” 


**Did Hamlet send you anything for Christmas, Ophelia ?” 
asked Cleopatra, meeting her friend in the street, 

“Yes. A dear little book called * First Aid to the Injured,’ 
with an inscription bidding me next time I fell into the water 
to read up the chapter on drowning, and so save myself.” 


* Rather bad taste, that of Munchausen’s,” said Boswell 
*“Bonght a little tin whale at the toy-shop, and sent it to 
Jonah with the request that he get in‘it and take a cruise for 
a few centuries.” 

* Did he 7” cried Queen Elizabeth. “ What did Jonah do?” 

**He returned it, thanking Munchansen for his courtesy, 
and saying that inasmuch as his own was in commission he 
did not need his friends’ whales.” 


“I see Henry the Eighth has had his hair cut,” 
observed Adam. 

“ Yes,” said Machiavelli. 
Wonder why?” 
“ Had to,” explained Wetnw. “ He sent a lock 
of his hair to each of his wives for Christmas, 
and it took all he had to go round.” 


“Awfally short, 


“Ah, Diogenes, old chap, very emiling this 
morning, I see. Effects of the holiday season?” 
said Chaucer. 

“Yes,” said Diogenes, “ that and another little 
incident of a pleasing nature, I saw the face of 
ap hovest man to-day.” 

“Not Where?” cried Chancer. 

“In my shaving-glass. If I had known, my 
dear Chancer, that that could be done, I should 
have shaved while I lived at Athens.” 


“Heigho!" sighed Lady Macbeth. “ Another 
new year is about to begin.”’ 

“True, true!” said Macbeth, with a melan- 
choly glance at the Madame. “I'd advise you to 
swear off somnambulism too. It simply doubles 
our ehoe-leather bills.” 

“Homph! And you, most mighty Thane of 

. Cawdor ?” 
“Who, 1? Why, what could I swear off, my 
ou were the worst habit I ever 


‘ * Let’s have ones athletic sports on New-Year’s 
a yn arog biades. 
apy ” sald Wellington. “Tl go into it. 


“Ron- 
. tes hae oa t f Waterloo, old 
“You upa int from rloo, o! 
chap,” wahd Wellineton. 


“ Well, of all absurd nousense !” cried Johnson 
the row at the club?” 

“No,” said Boswell; ** what was it?” 

“All the members were asked to hang up their stockings in the 
reading-room, and the house committee were to put gifts in them.” 

“ Yes, I know.” 

**Well, Goliath is going to resign because General Tom Thamb's 
stocking was filled full and his wasn’t! It would take #ix grand-piapoe, 
a railway station, and a team of giraffes to fill that man’s stocking.” 


“Have you heard ot 


* Let's have a snow-ball fight,” suggested Bonaparte, absent-mind- 
edly 

“What? Her:? What with?” roared Johnson, 

“ Fish-balls,” smiled the ever-ready Corsican. 


* Did you hear that Cwsar gave a Christmas dinner to his assassins 7” 
asked Boswell of Secrates. 

“1 did—and it’s trne.” 

“ That showed a pretty fine «pirit, eh 7” 

* Perhaps,” said Socrates; “they've every one of ‘em been nearly dead 
ever since with indigestion. Caesar knows how to be revenged.” 





THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


GRIMSBY HAS RIDDEN A WIEEL SO MUOH THAT WHENEVER ON RARE O00A- 
SIONS BR GOKS OUT HORBEBAOK-RIDING, HE UNOCONSOIOUBLY PEDALS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


CHRISTMAS. 


fy is but one class of persons who, 
in every station in life, hail the arrival 
of the holiday season with unalloyed satis- 
faction. To the children Christmas comes 
fraught with joy. They live essentially iu 
the present. For them there is no Past; they 
exist in a glorious Now, rich in visions of 
Santa Claus, reindeers, sugar-plums, Christ- 
mas trees, and toys. 

With us older people it is different. In 
some homes Christmas is received with many 
festive preparations. In others it is regarded 
in a cold, practical fashion as a must-be—like 
Washington’s birthday or the Fourth of July. 
To others, and this is by far the larger class, 
Christmas is loved and dreaded for what it 
once was, and for what it can never be again. 
It is a day on which we are forced to pause 
and gaze on the empty chair, and miss with 
a yearning that is physical pain one who is 
not here now. There were times when we 
too had virtually no Past, and when the Yule- 
tide was all merriment. Then, as we grew 
older, it lost some of its brilliancy as one aft- 
er another home that we knew was sadden- 
ed. And at last the sorrow came to us, and 
since then Christmas has never been just the 
same. 

A friend once said to me, reproachfully, 
** But would you forget those who are gone?’ 

We cannot forget them. And if they 
could speak to us now, would they not urge 
us to be happy? The mother who shadows 
her child’s life by her own sorrow has much 
for which to repent. Said one child to an- 
other, in a moment of confidence, “‘I often 
wish I had died instead of my little sister, 
because then perhaps mamma would love 
me as much as she loves her.” 

In another family, in which one of the lit- 
tle os had died four years before, one child 
exclaimed to her older sister, ‘* Let’s have a 
jolly time this Christmas!” Then, bitterly: 
**But of course we can’t, because mamma 
won't want any jollity. It disturbs her 
thoughts of Mary.” 

The young son of the house here broke in 

(Continued on page 1100.) 
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leavening strength and fps 
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biscuit, bread, 
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ful in flavor. 


The absolutely pure 


BAKING POWDER 


ROYAL—the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world— cel- 
ebrated for its great 


may be made in a few minutes by using as ‘‘stock” 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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| Faster and Faster 


The plating of harness and carriage | 
mountings disappears when polished 
with the ordinary cleaners, That means 
new mountings. With 


SILVER 0 - 
ELEC ET LIGON 


the brilliancy grows greater and greater, 
lasts longer-—the mountings outlive the 
carriage or harness. The secret is, Elec- 
tro-Silicon mever scratches, never 
wears. 

Two or three applications of Electro- 

Silicon to the chamois and you have 

an always ready polisher. 

Grocers seil it. 
The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 
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MARIANI WINE-—THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


“TO CURE MY COLD | TOOK HOT GROGS WITH THE DELICIOUS VIN MARIANI, | 


EMMA CALVE. 


Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
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“HARPER’S BOOK OF FACTS” 


A Classified History of the World, embracing Science, Lit- 
erature, and Art. Brought down to the close of the @ 
year 1894, Compiled by JOSEPH H. WILLSEY. Ed- § 
ited by CHARLTON T. LEWIS. Large 8vo, 954 & 
pages. Gilt Top, Bound in Cloth, $8 00; Three-quar- ¢ 


A universal cyclopedia of facts.—Independent, N. Y. 
It would be difficult to condense more of value in one volume.— 


The most scholarly, complete, and useful compilation, of the kind, 
of genetal facts, information, and. dates. that has ever been given to 


Without question the most useful book of reference for the gen- 


eral reader that has ever been compiled. 
an encyclopedia, for it contains more actual facts of constant refer- 


8 Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York § 





It is more useful even than 
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(Continued from page 1097.) 
with his opinion: ‘‘ I don’t see why, just be 
cause our sister is happy in heaven, we must 
have such horrid Christmases here on earth!” 
We cannot expect the children, who are, 
mercifully for them, ignorant of death and 


sorrow, to grieve with us. Nor do we want 
them to do so. They sympathize as far as 
they are able. We should be glad that they 
can go no farther. The mother must re 


member that she is the standard by which 
her child judges the world. To her the lit- 
tle one looks to set the mood of theday. If 
mamma is always sad, it affects the child’s 
spirits at once. At first he may be frighten- 
ed. Then, as he becomes accustomed to the 
doleful visage, he is either cowed by it, or, 
what is worse, is hardened into indifference. 

One noble mother, who has had sorrow 
upon sorrow, has always made Christmas 
day bright for her children 
guess at the heartache she hides from them, 
nor that, the bolidays past, she says, from 
her aching heart, ‘‘ Thank God! the Christ 
mas season is over!” 

In years to come these same little folk will 
remem ber, and, remembering, will appreciate 
the heroic self-sacrifice of the brave mother 

I could not bear to keep Christmas in my 
home,” said a sad-eyed woman, “if it were 
not for the children.” 

But it is for the children. And, through 
them, for the Babe of Bethlehem; for did He 
not say, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these—ye have done it 
unto Me”? 

And is not such self -forgetful love the 
theme upon which the angels touched when 
they sang, on the first Christmas eve, of 

Peace on earth, good will to men”? 


SNOWED UP. 

b> scene depicted by Mr. Charles Green, 

R.L, in our double-page engraving, 
takes us back to the old days of English 
mail-coaches, leg-of-mutton sleeves, the 
great-grandmothers of our fashionable or 
ex-fashionable puffs, and coal-scuttle bon- 
nets, which in due time will make their ap 
pearance when ladies are tired of their pres- 
ent avicidal head-gear. In those pre-Victo- 
rian or early Victorian ages a snow-storm, 
even in England,was a much more serious 
affair than any our English cousins experi 
ence in our days of railroads. If they want 
to be snowed up in this year of grace, they 
have to come to our Rocky Mountains, where 
they can be snowed up to their heart’s con 
tent and their intense disgust. The true 


HARPER’ 


| born Briton,who loves to grumble and write 


to the Times about everything that happens 


| in the present, is very much addicted to re- 


garding everything that happened in the 
past as picturesque or romantic. It does 
not say much for his idea of romance to find 
him talking of the ‘‘ romance of the road,” 
for it consisted in travelling at the rate of 
ten miles an hour, either cooped up in a sti- 


| fling inside, or shivering in winter and broil- 


ing in summer as an outside passenger on his 
or her Majesty’s mail. The mail-coaches that 
used to make such a brave show in front of - 
the General Post-office in Martin le Grand 


| have vanished; so has the chaise and pair in 


They do not | 
| wanted it. 


which sweethearts used to elope to Gretna 
Green, and nobles and squires to make their 
journeys to and from London. And with 
them have vanished the old posting -iuns, 
where the horses were changed, and where, 
at noon, dinner was served to those who 
Novelists are very fond of these 
old coaching-inns; they can make their hero 
and their heroine, their villain and the hard- 
hearted uncle, come together from all ‘‘ the 
airts the winds can blow,” and meet in one 
of these hostelries, without any severe call 


| on their imaginative or constructive facul- 





ties. Of course a snow-storm added a new 
complication, for vehicles in both directions 
were detained, and the ensuing fortuitous 
concourse of human atoms was as hetero- 
geneous as even Dumas pére could desire. 
Such an incident has furnished a subject to 
Mr. Charles Green in the drawing that we re- 
produce. The costumes enable us to fix the 
date at about sixty years ago, and if we wish 
to be more precise, we may assume his pas- 
sengers were storm-stayed in the year 1837, 
the year of Queen Victoria’s accession to the 
throne. In that year there was a violent 
snow-storm, and many of the great roads 
from the capital to the provinces were 
blocked. The scene may be either at the 
great posting-house on Marlborough Downs, 
where Marlborough College now stands, or 
the ‘‘Greyhound,” at Shap, in the bleak north- 
ern fell country, or anywhere else, but the 
oneny would be much about the same— 
good middle-class people who could not af- 
ford to . A spice of variety might 
occasionally be introduced if some sporting 
squire or decayed baronet “ handled the rib- 
bons,” but such jehus were few and far be- 
tween. Still, some folk doubtless thought it 
romantic to be driven by a gentleman who 
sent his groom round to collect his ‘‘ tips”; 
but, after all, the travelling was wearisome, 
the inns were devoid of every modern com- 
fort, and the travellers an unsociable crowd. 
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The Massive Building Pictured Above is Owned and Occupied by 


— the Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY, OF AMERICA, 


As its Home Office, at Newark, New Jersey, 
From which is conducted its vast business of Life Insurance for Men, Women and Children 
JOHN PF. DRYDEN, President. 
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form of sewing-machine without 
fatigue. can use the SILENT 
SINGER AUTOMATIC with the 

atest ease. The acme of per- 
ection in construction and artistic 
finish, this machine is positively 
the lightest-running of any. Its 
low, broad treadle enables frequent 
change in position of the feet, or 
it can be furnished in a portable 
form to be effectively run by hand 
if desired. It has neither shuttle 
nor bobbin, and no tensions to ad- 
just, but is ready for use when the 

is threaded. 


The Silent Singer 


has many points of preference that can 
easily be demonstrated by examination 
and comparison with similar machines. 


Sold only by 
The Singer Mfg. Co. 
Offices in Every City in the World. 
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The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
women.” 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 








In universal use. 
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